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HE THREE main historic types of secondary education in 
‘wa United States have had their counterparts in the South, 
although each of these types was established there somewhat tardily 
and developed somewhat slowly. It appears that the so-called 
“Latin-Grammar School” existed in all the Southern Colonies ex- 
cept perhaps Georgia, and the academy arose in all of the Southern 
States and apparently flourished in some of them longer than in 
some other sections of the country. Although many private acade- 
mies are still popular there, the public high school, which has 
seen its most rapid development in the South since the early years 
of the present century, is the secondary educational institution which 
during the past three or four decades has served the largest num- 
ber of youth in that region, which has been influenced educa- 
tionally, however, by certain peculiar conditions and forces. 

The attempts of the Southern States, as of other sections, to 
extend free education above the elementary school called for the 
establishment and maintenance of standards of organization, equip- 
ment, curricula, teaching-staff, length of term and other educa- 
tional features. The influence on these matters by the regional 
standardizing agency now known as the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools is generally known. Secondary 
education in the South, as elsewhere, has also been influenced by 
the increase in economic wealth, and by the findings of the labora- 
tories of the experimental psychologists. The overthrow of the 
dogma of “faculty psychology” and the denial of the validity of the 
doctrine of formal discipline and of the transfer of training, the 
attacks on the assumption of disciplinary values in the curriculum 
of the secondary school, the powerful influence of the “Carnegie 
units” and what has been called “education by adding machine,”? 
have all had wide influence on secondary education in the South, 


7R. L. Duffus, Democracy Enters College, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936, pp. 45 ff. 
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as elsewhere in this country. But extraordinary economic and polit- 
ical conditions and forces have also had tremendous influence on 
the development of secondary education for both whites and 
Negroes in the South. And the difficulties which have faced secon- 
dary education in the Southern States can be understood only in 
the light of the conditions and forces at work in that section during 
the period here under discussion. Moreover, no accurate and fair 
account of secondary educational progress in the South can be given 
or understood except in the light of these conditions. 

Educational history, if properly understood, gives the educa- 
tional past of any community, state or region meaning for the edu- 
cational present and future. This fact finds conspicuous illustra- 
tion in the history of the South since the Civil War. During the 
past four decades that section has made remarkable educational 
progress, when measured by its own past; when measured by 
national standards it still suffers by comparison with other sections 
of the United States. But, while this progress has been large since 
1900, an adequate understanding of current educational conditions 
and problems in the South can be gained only by careful exami- 
nation of the actual educational situation in that region around 
the turn of the century and also of the economic, political, and 
social and educational conditions that had prevailed from the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy until that extraordinary process known as 
the “undoing of Reconstruction” had been completed in the early 
years of the present century. Present-day lags in education in the 
South do not of course lend themselves in explanation to historical 
alibis; but those lags, on which much has been written,? have chief 
explanation in the past and especially in the economic, political, 
and social past of that section of the United States designated by 
the satirical pen of Mr. Mencken as the “Sahara of the Bozart” and 
by the hustlin’, bustlin’ North as the sleepy ol’ South. 


Economic ConpDITIONS 


Educational conditions of the South since 1876 and even now 
find partial explanation in economic, political, and social forces 


2See Wilson Gee, Research Barriers in the South, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1932; Edwin R. Embree, “In Order of Their Eminence,” in Atlantic Monthly, June, 
1935; Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United States, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936; Gerald W. Johnson, The Wasted Land, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937; Report of the Advisory Committee on Education, United 
States Office of Education, 1938. Studies by Edgar W. Knight include “‘Can the South 
Attain to National Standards in Education?” in South Atlantic Quarterly, January. 
1929; “Recent Progress and Problems in Education,” in Oulture in the South (Edited 
by W. T. Couch), The University of North Carolina Press, 1934; Public Education in 
the South, Ginn and Company, 1922; Education in the United States, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1929, 1934, and 1941; “Education in the South,” in Twenty-Five Years of 
American Education (Edited by I. L. Kandel), The Macmillan Company, 1924; “Some 
Fallacies Concerning the History of Education in the South,” in South Atlantic Quar- 
? tte 1915; “Education in the South,” Outlook and Independent, January 
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at work in that region largely after the close of the war of 1861- 
1865. Very prominent among these were economic forces. The 
Southern States had come out of war with a loss of a large pro- 
portion of their white adult males and an almost complete loss of 
their accumulated capital. Factories, public buildings, railroads, 
houses, barns, farm implements, and even seeds for planting had 
been destroyed. The banking system had been ruined. The entire 
labor system had been demolished. The Negroes, unable quickly 
to adjust themselves to their new economic status, had preferred 
restless roving to helping in rebuilding the waste places of the 
South. Public finances were in a perilous condition, with state 
treasuries depleted and credit abroad lost. The reconstruction 
which followed robbed the South of what war had spared. Cor- 
rupt and ignorant officials and legislatures not only looted treas- 
uries and public funds but imposed enormous taxes and piled up 
bonded debts totaling more than $300,000,000. Everywhere there 
was widespread economic depression. Tariff laws oppressive to 
the South but favorable to the East and pension laws which took 
many millions from the desolate South to the prospering North 
combined with other influences to make recovery slow. 

The wealth of the South thus lost had been considerable. In 
1860 with nearly one-third of the population of the United States 
and less than one-fourth of the white population, the South had 
produced more than one-half of the agricultural wealth of the 
entire country, and this in spite of the handicaps of the many 
economic disadvantages of slave labor. Moreover, the ante-bellum 
Southern States had greater industrial ambition and success than 
has generally been known.* In 1860 these states had an invest- 
ment of more than $175,000,000 in nearly 25,000 factories of one 
kind and another. Between 1850 and 1860 they had increased 
their railroad mileage from 2,335 to 10,713, a quadruple gain, ex- 
ceeding by 400 miles the combined railroad mileage of the New 
England and Middle States, where a gain of only 91 per cent had 
appeared in that industry during the decade. This development of 
railroads in the South represented an investment of more than 
$220,000,000, which had come principally from southern sources. 

In 1860 the South had nearly five and a half billions of the 
slightly more than twelve billions of the total assessed property 
valuation of the entire country. The wealth of the South (includ- 
ing the wealth represented in the slaves) had exceeded by $750,- 

2 Useful materiai on this subject may be found in P. A. Bruce, The Rise of the 
New South, George Barrie and Sons, 1905; E. Q. Hawk, Economic History of the 
South, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934; Holland Thompson, The New South, 1921; Blue Book 


of Southern Progress, Manufacturers Record, 1922. 
* See William E. Dodd, Expansion and Conflict, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. 
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000,000 that of New England and the Middle States. But ten 
years later the wealth of the latter group of states exceeded that 
of the South by nearly eleven billions. The taxable wealth of the 
entire South in that year was less than that of New York and 
Pennsylvania. In 1860 South Carolina had ranked third in wealth 
in the United States, but it was thirtieth in 1870; and all the other 
states of the former Confederacy had fallen from fairly high to very 
low places in taxable wealth during that decade. Meantime, values 
were greatly increasing in other sections of the country. As an 
illustration, South Carolina in 1860 had an assessed valuation of 
property greater by $68,000,000 than the total valuation of Rhode 
Island and New Jersey, but in 1870 those two states had wealth 
valued at $685,000,000 more than that of South Carolina. 


The first problem, therefore, was to restore the agricultural 
life of the South—a region of poor roads, poor schools, millions of 
acres of unused lands, multitudes of mortgages, and no money to 
finance economic recuperation. The principal resource must be 
cotton, the demands for which made it the best money crop. Dur- 
ing most of these years the South knew nothing but cotton, and the 
force of agricultural tradition and custom was powerful. Diversity 
in agriculture as the remedy for adversity in it was yet unknown. 
Efforts to resume economic life consisted in an endless chain of 
borrowing living expenses while the cotton crop was being made. 
Southern banks borrowed credit from remote sources, usually the 
North, on the assurance that it would be used only to produce 
cotton. The coming crop was promised as security. The local 
merchant borrowed from the Southern banks and in turn gave 
credit to the local farmer on the same stipulation and promise to 
raise cotton. The crops were thus mortgaged, often before they 
were planted, and their value was usually spent before they were 
harvested. Under the crop lien system the raising of foodstuffs was 
not encouraged, and prices paid for provisions under this system 
ranged from 75 to 100 per cent higher than the cash prices. When 
the cotton was picked, the farmer was forced to sell it, no matter 
what the price, to the merchant who had “run” or “grub staked” 
him during the year. The merchant repaid the Southern banks, 
which in turn repaid the Northern banks, with high interest col- 
lected at every point. When this cycle was completed, it was 
necessary for it to start all over again. Slavery did not disappear 
in the Southern States, therefore, with the emancipation of the 
Negroes. This peculating scheme of crop liens and other condi- 
tions kept them in economic bondage for many years. 
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RACIAL PROBLEMS 


Racial conditions and conflicts added to the confusion and dis- 
tress resulting from the economic prostration of the South. These 
troubles had begun in 1867 when the process of Congressional 
Reconstruction was inaugurated. Whether viewed from its pur- 
pose, process, or result, that remarkable device of vengeance upon 
the South made the Negro the center of its interest. From the 
passage of the Reconstruction Acts in Congress in March and July 
of 1867 until the withdrawal of the last Federal troops from the 
South in 1877, when reconstruction was officially completed, racial 
conflicts had been numerous and violent. The issue of mixed 
schools had proved disastrous to education for both whites and 
Negroes. The ignorance of the Negroes had easily played into 
the hands of corrupt carpetbaggers, scalawags, and designing polli- 
ticians, lowered political morals and produced political stagnation 
which made this large racial minority a stubborn obstacle to edu- 
cational advancement generally in the Southern States. 

The friendliness of the thoughtful white leaders in the South 
to the Negroes during the period of the attempted plan of presi- 
dential restoration of the South is a matter of attested documentary 
evidence.5 If that plan had succeeded, the story of education in 
the South would be very different and much better than it in fact 
is. But that plan had been unusuccessful and had been super- 
seded by the Congressional Plan which was worse for the South 
than the war itself had been. Not only did it add to the economic 
desolation of the South but it increased political confusion and 
corruption, for decades retarded the economic, social, and political 
progress in that region, and became the root of many of the 
ills from which the South still suffers. Four years of violent 
prejudices and bitter hatreds had left scars on the nation as a 
whole; it had completely destroyed the economic and social struc- 
ture of the South. Congressional Reconstruction obstructed the 
early rebuilding of that structure. 


During Congressional Reconstruction the Southern States were 
under military rule. With the leading white men deprived of the 
ballot and the Negroes enfranchised by the same unconstitutional 
measures, there was little chance for reputable leadership in politi- 
cal, educational, or other effort. The legislatures of most of the 
Southern States during this period were composed largely of illiter- 
ate Negroes, carpetbaggers, scalawags, political demagogues or pup- 
pets, whose policies were vindictive and corrupt and in stubborn 


5 See W. L. Fleming, Documentary History of Reconstruction, Vol. II, The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, 1907. 
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opposition to any suggestion of conservative white leadership. Fla- 
grant bribery schemes were common, political positions were bought 
and sold as common commodities, and fraud and extravagance 
creating enormous debts became widespread and a colossal reproach 
to the good name of the South. 

These and other abnormal and irregular conditions reached 
education and other social interests and needs and greatly retarded 
their progress. The “tragic era” so weakened public confidence 
that many years were to pass before this could be restored and the 
principle of public education could gather sufficient strength to 
give it wide acceptance and popular approval. It was difficult 
for the South to recover from the economic, political, and social ills 
inherited from the unfortunate practices which followed in the 
wake of Congressional Reconstruction. Throughout the region the 
stigma of bad government and indignities and injustices lay heavily 
on public education as a deadly upas. There has been the belief, 
stimulated by misinformed writers on conditions in the South since 
the Civil War, that public education in that region was a gift of 
Congressional Reconstruction. But as the processes of research 
have extended the legitimate boundaries of our knowledge of the 
social and educational history of the Southern States that belief 
now clearly appears erroneous. The vicious and vulgar mistakes 
of the period of radical reconstruction were long to endure to 
plague later periods; they help to explain many educational and 
other problems in the South today. 


It was Congressional Reconstruction that encouraged racial 
issues that have afflicted the South during these years and decades. 
Between 1789 and the Civil War suffrage in the United States had 
been gradually extended to free Negroes, but usually by quite 
arbitrary processes rather than by changes made in the constitu- 
tions of the states. Apparently local election officials exercised 
considerable authority in the interpretation of requirements for 
voting. Of the states admitted to the Union after the Federal Con- 
stitution was ratified and before 1865 the suffrage was specifically 
limited to white adult males in Kentucky, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, 
Florida, Texas, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Kansas, West Virginia and Nevada.* Under its Constitution in 
1796 Tennessee had admitted all free men to vote, and in time a 
few free Negroes were allowed to do so, but probably the same 


*W. R. Smith, “Negro Suffrage in the South,” in Studies in Southern History and 
Politics (James W. Garner, Editor), Columbia University Press, 1914. 
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practices prevailed there on this matter as in those states where 
much depended upon the interpretation by local election officials. 


It appears that Vermont and Maine were the only states ad- 
mitted before 1865 which did not at one time or another impose 
legal restrictions upon the Negro in voting. Of the thirty-six 
states in the Union in 1865 apparently only Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island permitted Negroes 
to exercise full privileges of suffrage. In New York they could 
vote only if they possessed certain qualifications of residence and 
property not required of white men. In thirty states the Negroes 
were entirely disfranchised in 1865. In that year Connecticut, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin rejected proposed constitutional amend- 
ments which would have established suffrage for Negroes; two 
years later Kansas, Ohio, and Minnesota rejected such amendments; 
Michigan and Missouri in 1868 and New York in 1869 took similar 
action. But Congress forced Negro suffrage upon the District of 
Columbia and the territories in January, 1867, and upon the 
Southern States in March and July of that year, by the Recon- 
struction Acts which at the same time disfranchised the leading 
white men of the South. 

Students of the history of the South are familiar with the 
remarkable character of the Reconstruction Acts of 1867, but a 
few of their features may well be set out here. Their provision 
for Negro suffrage was carried through the Senate with difficulty 
by the leadership of the retaliative and vengeful Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts. Several months before the first of these acts was passed 
President Johnson had officially declared that the war was over 
and the country was at peace; and the Supreme Court had decided 
three months later (in the celebrated Milligan Case) that military 
courts or other incidents of martial law were unconstitutional ex- 
cept when open and flagrant war made the action of the ordinary 
courts impossible. But Congress, which impeached the President 
and tried to intimidate and subdue the Court, passed these illogical 
and unconstitutional acts which, among other things, declared 
the state governments in the South illegal and inadequate; divided 
the region into military districts and placed military commanders 
over them to replace the civil officers and civil courts; ordered 
that military rule should continue until each state framed and 
adopted a constitution providing for Negro suffrage; conferred 
the ballot upon the Negroes and deprived large classes of South- 
ern white men of their rights of suffrage. Thus began under the 
guise of law a regime of anarchy and misgovernment, a “carnival 
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of public crime.” E. L. Godkin, eminent publicist and founder 
of the Nation, summarized Reconstruction as the “work of senti- 
mentalists controlled by knaves,” and many of its baleful fruits 
lingered in the South for many decades. 


THE UNDOING OF RECONSTRUCTION 


But as soon as the process of Reconstruction had been com- 
pleted the Southern white people set about to undo it. The move- 
ment known as “the undoing of reconstruction” means nothing 
more than taking the ballot from the Negro. The stories of elec- 
tions in the South under the control of Federal bayonets during 
these tragic years, of the final withdrawal of Federal soldiers, and 
the slow but steady reassertion of political supremacy by the 
whites are familiar chapters in American history which require no 
repetition here. For several years following the close of that period 
the Negroes who had been enfrancised by Reconstruction were 
disfranchised by the white people of the South through fraud, 
force, intimidation, bribery, and other bad practices which de- 
veloped shamelessly into high artistry, not because the Southern 
white people preferred to resort to fraudulent methods, but be- 
cause such methods were necessary for the political, economic, and 
educational salvation of the South. At every possible point the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States was 
deliberately and of course illegally violated before the white people 
discovered that it could be contravened by means that at least 
wore the color of legality.7 

The movement to undo reconstruction was encouraged by 
several forces. First, there was the conservative reaction against 
the illegality and excesses of Congressional Reconstruction. People 
outside the South came to admit that, however well qualified a 
few Negroes might be to vote, the masses of them were not quali- 
fied to do so. Radical Republicans in or out of Congress were 
unable to remedy the mistake made when Negro suffrage was 
forced upon the helpless South, but they appeared willing to 
approve or at least not to oppose the efforts of the white people of 
the South to do so. There was a general feeling also throughout 
the country that if the Negro should be excluded from voting it 
would be better for all concerned to have such exclusion done 
legally rather than illegally. Moreover, attempts by the Republi- 
cans through the Force Acts in 1870-71 aroused in the Southern 
States a high spirit of defiance which was strengthened by the sym- 


7A scholarly and delightfully written account of this movement is W. A. Dunning, 
“The Undoing of Reconstruction,"’ Atlantic ‘Monthly, October, 1901. 
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pathy of many conservative Northern Republicans as well as of 
Northern Democrats. 

Conciliation of the North to the efforts of the South to remove 
the masses of Negroes from the suffrage was stimulated by the 
national policy of imperialism and the assumption of “the white 
man’s burden” in Hawaii and the Philippines following war with 
Spain. For the first time the American people who thought about 
the matter at all began to view racial relations without sentiment 
or prejudice caused by the issue of slavery or the outcome of war. 
How could the American people consistently support a literacy 
test which placed the government of Hawaii in the hands of a small 
minority of white people and deny that privilege to South Caro- 
lina or Mississippi? How could they disfranchise most of the 
Filipinos and the Puerto Ricans and criticize the South for dis- 
franchising people who were no better qualified to vote? Mean- 
time, also, the American people came to learn about the colonial 
practices of other countries, and especially of England in the 
British West Indies and in South Africa. The black man was 
entirely disfranchised in three of the self-governing colonies of 
South Africa—Natal, The Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony 
—and those who voted in Cape Colony did so under certain restric- 
tions. The South African Act of 1909 excluded the blacks from 
both Houses of the South African Parliament; and the British 
statesman General Jan Christiaan Smuts was quoted as declaring 
in 1913 that the “clauses of the constitution relating to this ques- 
tion were the sign and seal that South Africa will never permit 
color any further privileges.” 

To the distressing economic, political, and racial conditions in 
the South after 1865 were added other afflictions. Poverty caused 
by war and the political confusion and corruption which accom- 
panied radical reconstruction conspired to make the South a 
promising field for missionary effort, especially to Northern preach- 
ers and teachers and abolitionists of roving dispositions. 

Even before the close of the war Northern teachers began to 
move into the South and establish and teach in schools for Negroes, 
under the auspices of churches and missionary societies in the 
North. Some of them were probably men and women of faith 
and zeal, if often sentimental and impractical. Strongly abolitionist 
in their theories and equalitarian in their practices, most of them 
displayed a naive ignorance of the Negro and extraordinary mis- 
understanding of actual conditions; and, if official records can be 
believed, many of these misguided souls, setting out to solve tough 
problems in the wrong way, often witnessed their enthusiasms 
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change to doubts and their disillusionment to despair. Many of 
them tried to teach on the assumption that the Negroes equaled or 
surpassed the white people in natural abilities, and often they 
showed resentment against the white “oppressors” of the Negroes. 
In this second unfortunate invasion of the already defeated South 
are to be found the roots of some of the racial conflicts that con- 
tinued for many years, perhaps even to the present.® 
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These were among the conspicuous economic, political, racial, 
and social conditions in the Southern States between the end of 
war in 1865 and the beginning of the twentieth century, when the 
process of undoing Congressional Reconstruction was completed 
and the educational awakening began. Here appears partial ex- 
planation of the educational conditions in the South around 1900, 
when the chief need of that region was a full and working agree- 
ment on education. For reasons set out above, the principle of 
universal education at public expense had not yet passed into con- 
viction there. That principle was still in the academic stage, the 
topic of the theorist, but not yet become the full interest of most 
citizens. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 


Compared with the United States as a whole, the Southern states 
were very backward in education. The average annual per capita 
expenditure for public education was about $2.80 in the country 
at large, but in the South it was less than ninety cents and in some 
Southern states it was less than fifty cents. The amount raised 
per taxpayer was twice and the amount raised for each child of 
school age was three times as great in the country at large as in the 
Southern states. The amount of taxable wealth back of each child 
of school age in the South was only one-fifth or one-sixth as great 
as that in the North and the West, where the proportion of adult 
males to the school population was also fifty to one hundred per 
cent greater than in the Southern states; and the number of chil- 
dren of school age to every hundred persons of the total popula- 
tion was greater in the South than in any part of the United 
States. The average monthly salary of teachers in the United 
States was nearly fifty per cent larger than in the South, where 
it was less than twenty-eight dollars. In Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi the average was only twenty-four dollars and in North 
Carolina it was only twenty-one dollars. Between 1860 and 1900 
the average annual salary of teachers in some parts of the South 

8 Edgar W. Knight, “The ‘Messianic’ Invasion of the South After 1865,” School 


and Society, June 5, 1943; see also Henry L. Swint, The Northern Teacher in the 
South, 1862-1870, Vanderbilt University Press, 1941. 
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had actually decreased. In some places teachers received no more 
for their services than was received for the hire of those who worked 
under conditions of penal servitude. 

Courses of study had somewhat expanded, but poorly equipped 
teachers and the lack of supervision rendered such courses in- 
effective. The schools were imperfectly graded and methods of 
teaching were wasteful and deadening. School equipment was like- 
wise poor. The average value of school property per child of 
school age was only one-fifth that of the United States. One- 
fifth of all the schoolhouses in North Carolina and Virginia were 
log, a condition fairly typical of all the South. In Tennessee as 
late as 1907 one-seventh of the schoolhouses were log. In Vir- 
ginia in that year only 168 of more than 7,000 schoolhouses had 
modern provisions for ventilation. The school term in the South 
in 1897 was only 93 days, while the term for the entire country 
was 141 days. In North Carolina it was only 60 days. In some 
places teachers were employed for half the term in winter, and 
different teachers in the summer taught the same schools the re- 
mainder of the term. Teachers were generally untrained. Some of 
them were very indifferent to their work and most of them were 
held in low esteem by the public. From one-half to four-fifths 
of them held second- and third-grade certificates, usually the lowest 
then issued. Few were graduates of normal schools. 

Schools for the training of teachers were few and standardless. 
Standards of certification were low and often varied among the 
counties of the same state. The status of the teacher was so low 
that few promising young people could be persuaded to enter the 
work of teaching. Less than 60 per cent of the school population 
was enrolled in school and less than 40 per cent was in average 
daily attendance. Only one pupil out of ten of those enrolled 
reached the fifth and only one in seven the eighth grade. There 
was not a public high school of standard grade. Textbooks were 
often nondescript, and their selection was unintelligent and hap- 
hazard and generally optional with local authorities. The unit of 
practical school administration was the small and weak district. 
There was no creditable and substantial county school organiza- 
tion or supervision. County superintendents were generally color- 
less and deficient in leadership, employed for part time and poorly 
paid for that. Each local school was left to itself, largely without 
aid or counsel from county or state. State departments of educa- 
tion were nominal agencies, and state superintendents of public 
instruction as a rule little more than clerkships or pitiful political 
appendages, rarely selected for professional fitness. 
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No Southern state had any compulsory attendance legislation, 
although thirty-two of the United States had enacted such laws. 
The subject was often favorably discussed by groups of school 
workers, and resolutions favoring such legislation were occasionally 
adopted. But bills introduced into the legislatures usually met 
with the argument that the school system was not ready for such 
a step. Lack of sufficient physical equipment for schools often 
gave such argument respectful hearing, but the force of the indus- 
trial development then gaining in the South undoubtedly was 
strong. Practical state-wide legislation on the subject did not come 
for many years. When compulsory attendance legislation was 
finally enacted in the South, it was usually optional in character, 
and in some of the states required a majority vote of the electors 
in the county or district to adopt it; and when adopted, the law 
required attendance only for a minimum term and with exemptions 
sO numerous as to render it ineffective. 

Child labor laws were slowly enacted in the South, where, with 
the rise of cotton factories, boys and girls of school age quickly 
became a part of that pathetic industrial force known as child 
labor. Industrial reforms were needed as an essential part of neces- 
sary educational progress. But a warfare was waged between the 
system of child-labor on the one side and industry, the parent, 
the child, and a false view of democracy on the other; those who 
worked for such reforms conceived them and education as two 
important phases of the movement for a more nearly democratic 
order. In 1900 nearly thirty per cent of all the operatives in the 
cottonmills of Alabama were under sixteen, and in the entire 
South one-fourth of them were under that age. Thousands of the 
textile operatives were under fourteen years of age, and numerous 
were those under twelve. 

Illiteracy was widespread not only among the Negroes but 
among the native whites in the South forty years ago. Of the native 
white population ten years of age and over more than twelve per 
cent were unable to read and write, while in some of the Southern 
States, especially North Carolina, Louisiana, and Alabama, the 
percentage was approximately sixteen per cent—one native white 
person in every six above the age of ten being unable to read and 
write. When in 1897 Walter Page gave at a college in North 
Carolina his famous speech, “The Forgotten Man,” one-fourth of 
the native white adults of his native State were illiterate. Notes of 
denial and resentment were often heard, but they became less and 
less occasional as the knowledge of the real significance of illiteracy 
increased. This menace could not be removed until frankly faced 
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by the people of the South, until indifference to it rather than illit- 
eracy itself came to be recognized as the greater reproach to that 
region. 

Other obstacles to education, inherited from the economic and 
political effects of war and reconstruction, were defective educa- 
tional legislation and unsound school organization. Conflicts be- 
tween the constitutional provisions for schools and legislation 
enacted under them were very troublesome.® Sources of school 
support were decreased or often entirely cut off by constitutional 
restrictions. Moreover, the blight of partisan politics was deaden- 
ing. Few features of public school work escaped its ill effects. 
Schools came to be regarded as the spoils of political victory in- 
stead of opportunities for promoting the general welfare, and in 
many places in the South they have not yet been fully emancipated 
from such influences. 


These are some of the forces that produced the low conditions 
of education in the South around 1900 and stood as stubborn ob- 
stacles to educational recuperation and advancement. Educa- 
tion had had its rebirth in poverty and destitution. During its 
early years it had been nurtured and cherished by a few real friends 
and by zealous but often visionary philanthropists. Often it had 
been the victim of a very feeble leadership. Occasionally it had 
been betrayed by petty politicians. Frequently it was subordinated 
to sectarian dogma. These and other handicaps of inheritance and 
environment forced public education in the South into a life- 
and-death struggle until near 1900. Before it could overcome these 
obstacles and approach a promising maturity and position of in- 
creasing respectability new foundations had to be built. The basis 
for educational reform depended upon substantial increase in eco- 
nomic wealth and this depended upon political reform. With re- 
construction undone the people of the South were then able to 
turn their energies into plans for economic and educational ad- 
vances.1° 


As already noted, the South has made remarkable educational 
progress since the early part of the present century.1!_ Its oppor- 
tunities for further progress are extraordinary. Its abundant 
natural and human resources are full of promising possibilities for 
the development of a high civilization. Gradually has it moved 


® An excellent example of research on this subject for one state is Charles L. Coon’s 
“School Support and Our North Carolina Courts,’’ The North Carolina Historical Review, 
op ae. Similar studies for the other Southern States are badly needed and should 
e made. 

1° For a study of the educational awakening that followed upon the “undoing of 
reconstruction” see E. J. Carter’s The Educational Awakening in the South (Doctoral 
dissertation at the University of North Carolina, 1943). 

11 Edwin Mims, The Advancing South, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1927. 
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from poverty to prosperity.12 It is a conservative region. It still 
contains a highly homogeneous population.13 Many difficult prob- 
lems remain to be solved,1* but no section of the country is study- 
ing its problems more energetically and realistically and, every- 
thing considered, more successfully than is the South, through its 
native leadership, white and Negro. While much remains to be 
done in that field, education is constantly advancing under such 
leadership. Racial relations are becoming more and more whole- 
some; and improvement will continue if the solution of racial 
problems in the South is left to its native leadership of whites 
and Negroes and if interference by outside agitators and profes- 
sional uplifters can be prevented. 


12 See Charles A. Seldon, “The South’s Giant Stride from the Pawnshop to Pros- 
perity,” The New York Times, February 15, 1920, Section 8, p. 1. 

18 The percentage of foreign born in the population reported in the census of 1940 
was Alabama 0.6; Arkansas 0.5; Florida 5.1; Georgia 0.6; Louisiana 1.8; Mississippi 
0.5; North Carolina 0.4; South Carolina 0.5; Tennessee 0.5; Virginia 1.1. 

14 Frank Tannenbaum, Darker Phases of the South, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. See 
also Virginius Dabney, Below the Potomac, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. 
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T TOOK something like a quarter of a century following the 

“undoing of reconstruction” for many sections of the South to 
regain the position in education they had occupied in 1860. 

North Carolina, at the turn of the century, was an average 
Southern state. A few facts relative to the educational situation in 
that state will indicate what the conditions were when James Y. 
Joyner became State Superintendent in 1902: 


There was no unified system of education in the State, not even a respect- 
able county system. All the schools were purely local in character. There 
was no uniformity of standards in course of study, textbooks, teacher quali- 
fications, grades, promotions, or physical equipment, such as houses, furniture, 
and grounds. North Carolina was 82 percent rural, having more than 8,000 
separate school districts, each district, under the law, supposedly having a school. 
However, 830 districts could have no schools because there were no houses in 
those districts. There were 7,111 schoolhouses in the State, the average value 
of which, including furniture and grounds, was less than $200; and 829 houses 
were of the rude log type, chinked with mud or clay. Many schools were 
closed when the weather became cold, for the houses were so open the pupils 
could not be kept warm. These schools were practically all of the one-teacher 
type, with a daily attendance of approximately thirty. The average number 
of inhabitants per square mile was thirty-nine, 36 percent of whom composed 
the school population, or there were thirteen school population per square mile. 

For the school year 1901-1902 there was a school population of 676,615, of 
which number 454,657 were whites and 221,958 were negroes; the enrollment 
consisted of 314,817 white children and 149,278 negro children; the average 
daily attendance was composed of 185,598 white children and 80,972 negro 
children. The average school term consisted of 82.4 days for white children and 
76.15 days for negro children, which average includes the long term schools 
of thirty-eight towns and cities and eight special-tax rural districts. The aver- 
age monthly salary of white teachers was $26.78 and that of negro teachers 
was $22.19. The total value of all school property was $1,146,000, and the total 
expenditure, both State and County was approximately $1,300,000. In illiteracy, 
North Carolina ranked tenth nationally; in white illiteracy, second; in negro 
illiteracy, sixth; there being 19.5 percent white illiteracy and 28.7 percent 
colored illiteracy. The amount expended for each child enrolled in the schools 
of North Carolina was $3.17, while that for the United States as a whole 
was $20.29.1 

1Tripp, Gilbert Allen, James Yadkin Joyner’s Contribution to Education in North 


Carolina as State Superintendent of Public Instruction; unpublished Master's Thesis 
The University of North Carolina, 1939. Pp. 17-18 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PuBLIC HiGH SCHOOL 


Prior to 1900, the public school system in the Southern States 
consisted almost entirely of the elementary schools. The high 
schools that were in existence were of three types: (1) The few 
public high schools, located in cities and towns; (2) The private 
schools which operated under the auspices of some church; and 
(3) The academies which existed under charters from the state. 
Conditions were not conducive to the development of public high 
schools. The population of the states was overwhelmingly rural 
and widely scattered. The leaders believed in the private schools 
and academies and sent their children to them. Those who owned 
property were, in general, opposed to public taxation for the 
support of schools. 

At the beginning of the campaign by the Southern Education 
Board, according to Charles William Dabney, the situation of the 
high schools in the Southern States was chaotic. There were a few 
real high schools in some of the cities; but in most instances what 
was called a high school was only the addition of two or three 
grades to an elementary school. Oftentimes these grades were 
taught by the elementary teachers in the same rooms with the chil- 
dren of the elementary school. 

The constitutions of the various states had provided for the 
establishment of systems of public schools in which the children 
from about six years of age to 18, 20, or 21 were to be educated 
free of charge. Wording of the acts of the legislatures suggests, 
however, that the lawmakers intended to establish only a system of 
elementary schools. The sentiment of the population at the time 
did not favor the development of public high schools. For example, 
in Louisiana there was no organized system of high schools before 
1904. As early as 1875 the legislature of Virginia had authorized 
the establishment of high schools, and this authorization was re- 
affirmed in 1902, 1903, and 1904, but it was not until 1906 that the 
first serious attempt was made to establish such schools. In that 
year the Virginia legislature appropriated $50,000 which was to be 
used to promote the development of public high schools. In 
North Carolina, after several unfavorable decisions by the State 
Supreme Court, the General Assembly of 1907 provided for the 
creation of a system of public high schools by appropriating 
$50,000 for the establishment of such a system. In Kentucky, the 
legislature in 1908 enacted the County School Administration Law 
which provided for a system of county high schools. 


Georgia serves as a good illustration of conditions regarding 























17 
high schools in the South and of the way in which their develop- 
ment, at least to some extent, equalized and extended educational 
opportunity. 

The Georgia Constitution of 1877 provided for a common school 
system, but forbade taxation in the counties for schools except for 
“instruction in elements of an English education only.” Incor- 
porated towns were exempted from this provision, which specified 
that the state university was to receive aid. As a result, Georgia’s 
educational system consisted of the so-called common schools at the 
bottom and the University at the top, with only a few city and town 
schools to serve as connecting links. Some of the leaders, including 
Chancellor Walter B. Hill, realized that the life and progress of 
the entire educational system depended upon the establishment of 
a system of high schools, some public and some private, which 
would serve as feeders for the University. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, it seemed necessary to have a special agent in the Univer- 
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sity. Dr. Joseph S. Stewart was selected for this post by the Board 
of Trustees in 1g03. After studying the educational conditions in 
the counties of Georgia, Dr. Stewart toured the state; he encour- 
aged the local communities to establish and support high schools 
and relate them to the elementary schools below and the colleges 
and universities above. 

Acting upon the recommendation of Dr. Stewart, the faculty 
of the University in 1904 adopted a system for accrediting these high 
schools. Almost immediately a manual for high school teachers was 
issued. It included statements on the aims of high schools, the 
organization of the courses of study, the creation of high school 
libraries, the means of support, and other pertinent items. Under 
the rules and regulations adopted by the University, seven four- 
year public high schools and four private four-year schools were 
accredited during 1904-1905. In addition, 3g three-year pub- 
lic schools were accredited. These 50 schools enrolled 3,500 boys 
and girls and graduated, a year later, 532 of them; 94 from the 
four-year schools and 438 from the three-year schools. Of this 
total, 50 entered college. Fifteen years later, in 1919, the report 
of the Department of Secondary Education showed 142 four-year 
public high schools and 24 private schools in operation, a total 
of 166 accredited high schools. In addition, 40 three-year high 
schools were partially accredited. The four-year schools enrolled 
22,353 pupils, of whom 3,752 were graduated—a larger number 
than had been enrolled in the accredited schools during the year 
in which the work began. 

‘mportant as it was, the work of men like Dr. Stewart and 
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Chancellor Hill could not have, of itself, brought about the great 
extension of educational opportunities in Georgia; but the initi- 
ative and impetus they and their associates gave the movement 
were greatly strengthened by the actions of the General Assembly 
from that time forward. 

In 1905 a constitutional amendment abolished the antiquated 
prohibition of high schools, and allowed counties and districts to 
levy and collect taxes for their maintenance. An act establishing 
district agricultural schools was passed in 1906; in 1910 another 
constitutional amendment was adopted to free the counties from 
the limitation of using taxes for the “elements of English educa- 
tion only”; and two years later still another amendment eliminated 
this phrase from the educational section of the constitution, there- 
by, for the first time, making the high school a legal part of the 
system of public education. The next step was to require a state 
license for high school teachers and an act was passed for this 
purpose. In 1919 the legislature provided that a part of the state 
school fund was to be used for establishing four-year standard high 
schools. Another act required every county to levy a local tax 
for the maintenance of schools and permitted local areas to levy 
additional taxes for educational purposes. In addition, the 
legislature of 1919 directed that one-half of the total revenue of 
the state was to be set aside for the support of the public schools. 

In addition, throughout this period Georgia had been the recip- 
ient of considerable aid and educational stimulation from the Gen- 
eral Education Board.? It was partly because of the initial success 
of the movement for the extension and equalization of educational 
opportunity in Georgia that the General Education Board offered 
to appropriate the necessary funds for the payment of salaries and 
expenses of professors of secondary education whose chief respon- 
sibility would be the promotion and development of state systems 
of public high schools. 

Beginning in the fall of 1905, other states accepted the offer 
of the General Education Board and appointed professors of edu- 
cation who were to be agents for high schools. Bruce R. Payne was 
chosen for the position in Virginia; N. W. Walker was appointed 
in North Carolina; Tennessee chose P. P. Claxton, already con- 
nected with the University; and the position in Alabama was filled 
by Joel C. DuBose. The professor and agent was chosen by South 
Carolina in 1906; by Florida in 1907, the same year in which Louisi- 
ana selected Dr. E. S. Weber; Mississippi appointed one in 1908; 
and Kentucky followed in 1910. 


2 See pp. 39 ff 
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The extension of opportunities for secondary education in 
another southern state, Louisiana, serves as an example of the move- 
ment in this section. This state had no organized system of high 
schools before 1904. Prior to this time the authority for estab- 
lishing high schools rested with the parish school authorities. 
Almost no effort was made by the state to provide standards for the 
establishment of these schools, but in 1905 Superintendent James 
B. Aswell initiated a plan for prescribing a course of study for 
them. 

In 1907, the year Louisiana chose a high school agent, there 
were only 55 approved high schools in the state. This number 
increased to 67 in 1908, to 115 in 1913, and by 1918 the total 
reached 196 high schools; this was an increase of 192 percent in a 
period of ten years. During the same period the enrollment in- 
creased 197 percent, or from approximately 4,000 to nearly 12,000. 
Increases continued during the next two decades. Between 1918 
and 1928 the number of high schools increased from 196 to 353 
for a gain of 80 percent, while the enrollment showed an increase 
of 278 percent, or in round numbers from 12,000 to 46,000. There 
was a gain of only 27 in the number of high schools during the 
decade, 1929-38—a seven percent increase—but the enrollment rose 
to nearly 75,000 for a 61 percent increase. 

During the thirty-year period 1908-1938 the teaching staff in 
Louisiana increased almost elevenfold, from fewer than 300 in 
1908 to nearly 3,200 in 1938. In 1908 fewer than 400 students 
were graduated from the high schools of the state; in 1938, how- 
ever, more than 11,000 were graduated. In other words, for every 
one graduated in 1908 there were nearly 28 in 1938. 
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PROVISIONS FOR AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS IN RURAL AREAS 


A study of the movement for the development of the high school 
in the Southern states will reveal that its primary aim was to pre- 
pare students for college but, theoretically at least, this aim was 
enlarged to include that of preparing boys and girls for life. 

In some quarters the idea has prevailed that vocational educa- 
tion was introduced into the public schools of the South by con- 
gressional action. The fact is that certain aspects of this type of 
training developed almost simultaneously with the establishment 
of public schools. As early as 1906 Georgia provided, by legis- 
lative action, for the establishment of a system of District Agri- 
cultural Schools. One of these was located in each of the state’s 
eleven congressional districts and provided instruction in agricul- 
ture, dairying, home economics, and similar subjects for boys 14 


% See J. Minor Gwynn's account in a later series of these papers. 
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years of age and older and for girls 13 or more years old. The 
curriculum provided for four years of instruction beyond that 
received in the seven years of the elementary school program. In 
South Carolina the legislature passed a bill in 1907 providing that 
the high schools should offer instruction in manual training, agri- 
culture and domestic science. In 1908 the legislature in Virginia 
appropirated $20,000 to introduce agriculture, manual training 
and domestic science into one high school in each of the ten con- 
gressiona! districts. For the years 1916-1917 eleven agricultural 
schools in Virginia were reported receiving subsidies from the state 
fund. Agricultural work was begun in Louisiana in 1909 when 
the State Board of Education directed all of the elementary schools 
to teach courses in agriculture, and appointed an inspector for 
this type of education. This marked the creation of the Division 
of Agricultural Education within the State Department of Edu- 
cation. A similar division for home economics was created in 1911. 

It appears that North Carolina was foremost of the Southern 
states in providing training of this kind prior to the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. As early as 1909, State Superin- 
tendent Joyner recommended that the legislature establish a farm 
school somewhere near State College, in which industrial and agri- 
cultral education would be provided. Although this recommen- 
dation was not enacted into law, it served as a notice that Mr. 
Joyner felt the time was at hand when the state should seriously 
consider providing for vocational education. This action, there- 
fore, helped to cultivate a favorable public opinion; opposition 
was already being expressed to the regular high schools on the 
ground that they were operating as strictly college-preparatory in- 
stitutions, although only a small percent of their graduates ever 
entered college. 

In the interest of economy, Superintendent Joyner became con- 
vinced that the farm-life schools, as they came to be called, would 
have to be established in conjunction with the high schools then 
in operation. Consequently, he proposed that any community 
desiring a farm-life school would be required to provide the neces- 
sary physical facilities, and that then the county and state would 
contribute $2,500 as a maintenance fund. A recommendation con- 
taining these proposals was presented to the legislature in 1911 
and was enacted into law. By 1918, before the Smith-Hughes Act 
became operative in the state, there were 26 farm-life schools in 
the state offering instruction in agriculture, household economics, 
cooking, sewing and other farm-life subjects to 1,416 students.4 


‘For a further account of expansion in this field, see the account by Leon E, Cook 
and others in a later series of these papers. 
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INCREASES IN THE LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL TERMS 


The average length of the school term in the Southern states 
at the turn of the century varied from 71 days in North Carolina 
to 120 days in Louisiana and Virginia. The average for the entire 
South was only 100 days while that for the United States as a 
whole was 144 days. 

By comparison, the states in the Southern area have made 
greater strides in the extension of the length of the school term 
than have those of any other region. For instance, in 1884 the 
legislature in Kentucky fixed the minimum length of the school 
term at twenty days. Four years later it was made dependent 
upon the number of children in the district: one with the minimum 
number of children was to provide for a term of three months; 
one with a larger number, four months; and one with the maxi- 
mum number was to have a term of five months. Later, the chil- 
dren of the state were given equal opportunities for attending 
five months, regardless of the number of children in the district. 
In 1904 the term was lengthened to six months, and in 1922 the 
term was fixed at seven months, with power to extend it beyond 
that granted to school boards whose funds would allow an exten- 
sion. By 1931 there were 19 counties that reported terms of from 
eight and one-half to nine months in length; 39 counties with 
seven and one-half to eight months; and 70 counties with six and 
one-half to seven months. The city and graded school boards 
operated their schools for terms of from nine to ten months. 

The Constitution of North Carolina, adopted in 1868, directed 
that one or more schools should be operated in each district for 
at least four months of each year; but, according to the information 
available, the average length of the term in 1900 was only three 
and one-half months. When it is realized that this average in- 
cluded the terms of six, seven, and eight months operated by the 
special charter schools in the cities and towns, it can be surmised 
that perhaps half or more of the rural schools operated for fewer 
than the average of 70 days. Certainly they operated for shorter 
terms than the Constitution prescribed. 

In 1899 the North Carolina legislature appropriated the “First 
Hundred Thousand” dollars and two years later the “Second Hun- 
dred Thousand” for the purpose of increasing the length of the 
term to four months in all the school districts of the state. By 1902 
this objective had been practically achieved. Favorable decisions 
by the Supreme Court, permissive action by the legislature, untir- 
ing efforts on the part of those interested in education, and changes 
in the tax laws combined to provide funds for schools during the 
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first decade of the new century. Although the results were not too 
gratifying, the length of the term had increased appreciably by 
1912. In that year the white schools in the cities averaged 181.3 
days—about the national average—but the rural schools for white 
children operated an average of 97.7 days. The term in five 
of the counties was more than six months; in thirty-two counties, 
more than five months; and in the remainder, from four to five 
months. The average length of the term for the Negro children 
in the cities was 172.9 days and for those in the rural areas, 84.7. 
The average for all the schools for both races was 109.2 days. 

The equalizing fund in North Carolina in 1913 included a 
legislative appropriation of $250,000 plus whatever amount was 
secured from a state tax levy of five cents on each one hundred 
dollars’ valuation of property. The moneys obtained were to be 
used for the exclusive purpose of paying the salaries of teachers 
and increasing the school term to six months, or as near it as the 
funds would allow, in every district in the state. As a result, the 
average school term in the rural areas was increased by almost a 
month. By 1918 the city schools for both white and colored aver- 
aged 166 days per term; the rural schools for whites, 116.2; and 
the rural schools for Negroes, 102.2. The people of North Caro- 
lina amended the Constitution of the state in 1918 to make a 
term of six months the minimum length in every school district 
in the state. In 1933 the term was increased to eight months by 
legislative action and to nine months in 1943 by the same method. 

By 1938 the Southern states were more nearly approaching the 
average for the nation as a whole in the matter of the number 
of days their schools were operating. The following table shows 
the average length of the school term in the eleven Southern states 
from 1900 to 1938, by decades, and the average for the United 
States as a whole. 


TABLE 1. LENGTH oF ScHOOL TERM* 




















1900 1910 | 1920 1930 1938 
6 ocint Gauceees 78 117 123.1 150.0 150.9 
and bn cn pee 93 106 133.1 154.4 170.8 
rsa is on wi ao 112 144 145.0 148.0 165.7 
0 eee 118 125 123.0 165.0 159.1 
I nn cc cevenoen 120 136 148.9 151.0 168.9 
Mississippi............. 101 123 122.0 133.4 142.4 
North Carolina........ 71 102 134.0 154.3 163.6 
South Carolina. nn 88 105 109.6 147.0 159.5 
ae ee 96 130 133.5 163.2 166.3 
at Sid cmon cine 108 131 155.6 146.0 170.1 
WHI: 58k cn ccccscocs 12 140 147.0 164.1 172.7 
For the United States — -— — 
as a whole.:....... 144 158 161.9 172.7 173.9 








*From the Biennial Surveys of Education by the United States Office of Education. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Prior to 1900 only one Southern state enacted compulsory 
school attendance legislation. Kentucky took such action in 1896. 
Twenty-two years later Mississippi passed a law of this kind and 
became not only the last state in the South, but the last one in the 
nation to take this step. The enactment of these laws, lax and 
full of loopholes though they were, definitely increased the attend- 
ance figures. The following tables, a composite of figures gathered 
from census figures, national reports, and other sources, portray 
how educational opportunities were increased, even by threat of 
force, for many Southern youths. 





TABLE 2. PERCENT OF CHILDREN 5-17 YEARS OF AGE ENROLLED 
IN PuBLIc SCHOOLS 















































| 
ss 1900 1910 1920 1930 1938 
Alabama....... ...| 1915 61.7 62.5 74.1 76.2 81.9 
EG na aaige ce |} 1915 66.6 68.5 82.6 91.5 99.0 
Georgia. :... ; | 1916 65.3 66.7 74.0 79.7 86.5 
Kentucky......... ..- 1896 | 75.3 73.5 76.2 78.1 82.7 
Louisiana......... | 1910 43.6 50.8 63.5 71.7 75.0 
Mississippi. .: . . | 1918 73.3 80.2 69.8 97.1 95.8 
North Carolina..:...... 1907 63.6 73.4 82.4 84.1 83.7 
South Carolina...........| 1915 60.7 | 67.3 83.9 86.2 84.4 
Tennessee......... | 1905 75.1 | 79.5 87.6 83.5 85.4 
5 AAS | 1915 64.7 | 67.3 73.4 80.4 82.6 
Virginia. .... Sehesenevant a . aan 64.2 73.3 78.6 82.5 
For the United States Janel — 
as a whole...........| | 72.4 73.5 77.8 | 81.3 84.4 
| 
*Date Compulsory School Attendance Law was passed. 
' 
TABLE 3. Pupits ENROLLED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
| 1900 | 1910 1920 1930 1938 
Alabama...............]| 376,423 424,611 569 ,940 622,988 670,481 
| Pe ee: 108 ,874 148 ,089 225, 160 346 , 434 383 , 935 
NN alain oa ananes ocd 482,673 555,794 690 ,918 713,290 730 ,894 
Kentucky........... .-| 500,294 494 , 863 535,332 588 , 354 618,318 
Louisiana........... ..| 196,169 263,617 354,079 434,557 460 , 946 
Mississippi............ 386 , 507 469 , 137 412,670 595,449 590, 208 
North Carolina......... 400 , 452 520 , 404 691,249 866,939 881,874 
South Carolina. ........ 281,891 340,415 478,045 469 ,370 488 ,749 
sien cdanie 485 , 354 521,753 619,852 627 ,747 637 ,920 
EEE ik cvcwdaceaws 659 , 598 $21,631 |1,035,648 |1,308,028 | 1,355,401 
, eet | 370,595 402,109 505, 190 562,956 583 , 556 
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TABLE 4. AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS 








1900 1910 1920 1930 1938 

Alabama...............| 207,805 | 266,589 | 367,554 | 473,553 | 542,137 
ica ci oe 75,003 | 103,892} 165,720 | 267,042 | 313,231 
Georgia.......... 298,237 | 346,295 | 467,081 | 538,271] 577,481 
Kentucky......... 310,339 | 315,196 | 342,669 | 432,862] 482,124 
Louisiana. ...... ....| 146,323 | 182,659 | 256,133 | 349,594 | 386,906 
Mississippi.............| 224,526 | 261,384 | 259,982 | 436,162 | 454,615 
North Carolina ; 206,918 | 331,335 | 473,552 | 672,895 | 771,982 
South Carolina ...| 201,295 | 243;901 | 331,451 | 348,482] 391,332 
Tennessee... . 338,566 | 363,953 | 457,503 | 481,962 | 517,582 
Texas...... ...| 438,779 | 544,691 | 745,667 |1,073,847 | 1,099,301 
Virginia... ; . ...| 216,464 | 259,394] 351,171 | 452,567 | 493,266 




















CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


By the middle of the Nineteenth Century some of the educa- 
tional leaders were recommending the union of small school dis- 
tricts as a means of reducing the costs of education and providing 
better educational opportunities for the children. Consolidation 
could not become a reality, however, until facilities for transport- 
ing the pupils could be provided. The means of transportation 
had to await the construction of good roads, a movement that did 
not get underway to any great extent until near the end of the 
first quarter of the present century. Even then, consolidation of 
small districts into larger units did not come easily. The spirits 
of localism and provincialism had to be supplanted and community 
rivalries and jealousies overcome in many instances. 

In Louisiana the consolidation of schools and the transportation 
of children began in 1go2 in Lafayette Parish under the direction 
of L. J. Alleman, parish superintendent. The work in Lafayette 
Parish was so successful that the state began to offer considerable 
financial aid to the other parishes that would consolidate their 
small schools. From then until 1920 the movement primarily af- 
fected the elementary schools, but the high schools were coming 
in for some consideration. During the school year 1909-1910 a 
total of 2,352 schools were in operation. By 1934-1935 this num- 
ber had been reduced almost fifty percent, to 1,210 separate schools. 

The idea of consolidation was not new in Louisiana. Superin- 
tendent Dimitry had advocated it as early as 1849 when he observed 
that small, isolated, ungraded schools could not meet the prevail- 
ing standards. The following table shows how consolidation of 
the schools for white children progressed in Louisiana. 
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TABLE 5 





1910 | 1915 | 1920 | 1925 |1930-31/1935-36 








Total number of schools.........| 2,300 | 2,281 | 2,123 | 1,831 | 1,331 1,210 
Number of Consolidated schools..| 208 276 349 350 367 385 
Number of One-Teacher schools. .| 1,559 | 1,251 860 593 311 225 
Number of Transfers operated. : . 210 352 670 | 1,487 | 2,355 | 2,425 


Number of Pupils transported... .} 4,088 | 7,466 |18,229 |46,173 |96,031 |121,341 























A modification of the usual plan of consolidation has been fol- 
lowed recently in Louisiana. The smaller schools have not been 
abandoned but have continued to be used to house the one-and-two- 
teacher schools. In the one-teacher schools the first three or four 
grades, and in the two-teacher schools the first six or seven grades, 
are taught. The pupils beyond these grade levels are transported 
to a central school. Some arguments can be advanced for this 
modification: small children are freed from the inconveniences 
of the transportation system; the grade organization can still be 
maintained; local sentiments for the neighborhood or community 
school can be retained and fostered; and the cost of transportation 
can be kept at a lower level. Even so, during the year 1940-41 
the parish school boards, with which the responsibility for trans- 
| porting school children rests, operated 2,698 vehicles to transport 

155,075 pupils. 

The advantages of consolidation in Louisiana have not been 
extended to the Negroes to any appreciable degree. In 1939-40, 
for instance, there were 1,694 separate schools for Negroes as com- 
pared with 1,011 for the whites. The schools for Negroes have 
not been consolidated for the simple reason that the parish school 
boards have made no provisions for transportating Negro children. 

The system of consolidation and transportation used in Louisi- 
ana was based on the plan developed in North Carolina where 
special building funds served as an impetus to the movement. The 
first of these funds was created in 1903 when the remainder of the 
Literary Fund, established in 1825, was set aside. From this fund 





loans were to be made to counties for the construction of school- 
houses in rural districts. The buildings erected with loans from 
this fund were constructed to replace “shanties,” “log houses,” and 
“tenant houses” which were being used for schools. The primary 
idea was not consolidation but the more adequate housing of 
school children, yet the availability of the fund served to encourage 
consolidation. Two or more districts would organize themselves 
into special tax districts for the purpose of securing larger funds 
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for school purposes. The erection of one-room schools was dis- 
couraged. 

By 1919 the state school officials felt that it was unwise to con- 
tinue a policy which allowed isolated rural districts to issue bonds 
without regard to the remainder of the county. This policy pre- 
vented the organization of larger districts which could give better 
opportunities to all the children of the county. The county officials 
were encouraged, therefore, to begin organizing their schools on 
a county-wide plan. 

To encourage the organization of the school] system on a county 
basis and to promote consolidation, the legislature included in the 
general school law of 1919 the provision that no plan of organiza- 
tion should be adopted which would result in an increase in the 
total number of school districts in any county. In 1921 the legis- 
lature made provision for the state to lend its credit to the counties 
through bond issues, the state to issue and sell the bonds and lend 
the money to the counties, for building school houses. The first 
issue was for $5,000,000. In 1923 another issue of like amount 
was made. Two years later the same sum was provided, and in 
1927 one-half of that amount was made available. Thus, from 
1921 to 1927 a sum of $17,500,000 was made available by the state 
for the construction of school buildings. 

When the first fund was made available the stipulation was 
made that no loans would be approved for buildings containing 
fewer than five rooms. Buildings erected with the other three 
funds had to contain at least seven rooms. The inability of the 
counties to finance the construction of new school buildings from 
their own resources resulted in their being forced to consolidate 
their schools. It appears, therefore, that the administration of the 
“Special Building Funds” resulted in the development of a county- 
wide organization of education. 

Another result of the administration of these funds was the 
development of a transportation system. As late as 1915 little 
progress had been made along this line, for in that year only 247 
children were transported. In 1920 the number of busses used 
was 150 and the number of children transported was 7,936. By 
1927 the number of busses had increased to 2,876 and the number 
of pupils transported to 111,725, and in 1943 the transportation 
system included more than 4,500 busses and transported more than 
330,000 school children, one-third of those enrolled. 

The system of pupil transportation in North Carolina is ad- 
ministered by the State Board of Education. It serves the white, 
Indian, and Negro children. 
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EQUALIZING FuNDs AND STATE SUPPORT 


The theory and practice of state equalization of education in 
North Carolina have resulted in a highly centralized system of edu- 
cation and have served as patterns that are being used in other 
states. The story of the development of equalization in this state, 
then, is used as an example of what has been and is being done 
in the South to extend and equalize educational opportunities. 

As early as 1899 the legislature of the state appropriated one 
hundred thousand dollars, known as the “First Hundred Thou- 
sand,” for the benefit of the public schools. This money was 
to be apportioned to the counties, regardless of their need, on the 
basis of school population. The “Second Hundred Thousand,” 
or as much thereof as was needed, appropriated in 1901, was to 
be used “for the purpose of bringing up to the Constitutional 
requirement for a four months public school term in each district 
in the State; those public schools whose terms, after the distribu- 
tion and application of all other school funds, do not comply 
with said requirement.” The acts which set aside these funds 
stipulated that these appropriations were to be made annually. 

During the succeeding years increases in the equalizing fund 
were made until 1913 when the legislature appropriated $375,000 
to be used to provide a six-months term, or as near that as possible 
in every district in the state. 

In 1918 a constitutional amendment was passed making a school 
term of six months mandatory in every district of the state. A 
plan was adopted at the next session of the legislature calling for 
the financing of the schools for three months by the state and for 
three months by the county. This meant that the counties would 
have to rely on a property tax for their source of revenue, a fact 
which necessitated a revaluation of all property in the state. Equal- 
ization in this respect meant equalization of property values among 
the several counties. 

In 1921 the legislature appropriated $1,400,000 for the public 
schools of the state. Parts of this amount were allocated to teacher 
training, the development of high schools, and to the maintenance 
of the State Department of Education. The remainder, $757,250, 
became the equalization fund. Additions were made to this amount 
at the next meeting of the legislature. 

The legislature of 1925 passed an Act creating the Equalizing 
Fund Commission whose duty was to apportion any funds that 
remained after specified appropriations had been made. At this 
time the equalization fund amounted to $1,500,000. The purpose 
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of this act was to insure that an adequate minimum program of 
education would be provided for a term of six months in every 
school district throughout the state. At the next session of the 
legislature, in 1927, a State Board of Equalization was created 
to replace the Equalizing Fund Commission, and was given 
extensive powers to determine the tax values in each county, the 
basis upon which taxes were to be levied and collected and the 
equalizing fund apportioned for the operation of the public schools 
for a period of six months in each year. 

The sum of $5,250,000 was set aside in 1929 by the legislature 
as a fund to be used to equalize the burden of supporting a six- 
months term. In addition to this, a total of $1,250,000 was appro- 
priated to aid the schools in providing for an extended term. The 
title of the machinery act itself is interesting: “An Act to Estab- 
lish an Eight Months School Term, to Provide for the Support and 
to Equalize the Costs Thereof.” 

In 1931 the legislature took what many thought to be drastic 
action when it assumed the entire obligation of financing the pub- 
lic schools for the constitutional term of six months. The sum of 
$15,000,000 per year was appropriated for this purpose and an 
additional sum of $1,500,000 to assist with the extension of the term 
to eight months was set aside. This action marked the beginning 
of the assumption on the part of state of the obligation for the com- 
plete support, except the costs for capital outlay and debt service, 
of a school term of eight months for all the children of the state; 
white, Indian, and Negro, on both the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

Two years later, in 1933, the legislature made an appropriation 
of $16,000,000 which was to be supplemented by various sources 
of income, including fines, forfeitures, penalties, dog taxes, and 
poll taxes, for operating the schools for a term of eight months. 
During this session the State Board of Equalization was abolished 
and its powers with additional ones were given to the newly 
created State School Commission. Economic conditions in the state 
had improved somewhat by the time the legislature met in 1935 
with the result that the sum of $20,031,000 was appropriated for 
the first year of the biennium and $20,900,000 for 1936-37. Two 
years later these amounts were increased to $23,796,367 for the 
school year 1937-38 and to $24,986,160 for the succeeding year. 
Additions to the school fund were made by succeeding legislatures 
with the result that for the second year of the 1941-43 biennium a 
total of $29,454,233 was appropriated. 
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A part of the increase provided for the year 1942-43 was neces- 
sitated by the addition of the twelfth year to the program of the 
public schools. This was a major move on the part of any South- 
ern state in the effort to extend and equalize educational oppor- 
tunities but another of equal significance was made in 1943 when 
the legislature increased the length of the school term to nine 
months for all the children of the state. To pay the cost of this 
ambitious program the legislature appropriated the sum of $73,- 
276,587 for the 1943-45 biennium. In less than half of a century 
then, North Carolina has moved successively from an annual appro- 
priation of $100,000 to an equalizing fund of $6,500,000 to an 
appropriation of $37,062,883 in an endeavor to extend and equalize 
the educational opportunities of its youth. 

Some results of the increases in expenditures are of sufficient 
significance to warrant mention of them here. The school term 
has been increased from an average length of seventy-one days to a 
total of one hundred and eighty days for all the children of the 
state, regardless of color. The program of instruction, which was 
confined almost wholly to the elementary level, now embraces 
twelve years. The salaries of teachers, once determined by the bar- 
gaining power and financial resources of the local school committee, 
are now determined by the State Board of Education and are uni- 
form, according to classification, without regard to color, sex, or the 
grade taught. The certificating of teachers, which at one time rested 
in the hands of county superintendents and county institute con- 
ductors, is now on a uniform basis and is a responsibility of the 
State Board of Education. The beginning of the struggle to create 
some uniformity in the certification process dates from 1897 when 
the legislature provided for a State Board of Examiners, to be ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education. The initial responsi- 
bilities of the Examiners were to prepare the questions and grade 
the papers for all applicants for the first grade certificate. When 
the act creating high schools was passed in 1907 the Board of 
Examiners was given charge of the certification of all teachers in 
high schools aided by the state. In 1917 the State Board of 
Examiners was abolished and the State Board of Examiners and 
Institute Conductors was created. This board remained in exist- 
ence for only four years, after which the certification of all teachers 
was placed directly and completely in the hands of the State Board 
of Education. To do the administrative work the Division of 
Certification was created in the State Department of Education. It 
has continued as the agency for certifying teachers since that time. 
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North Carolina has approximated a greater degree of equaliza- 
tion than any other state except Delaware; as the city of Wilming- 
ton in Delaware is not included in the Delaware system, it can be 
said that North Carolina is the only state which has truly a state 
system of public education. 

Other states in the South and elsewhere have used and are 
using the organization and administration of education in North 
Carolina as a pattern for reorganizations in their systems, or are 
adopting certain aspects of the North Carolina program to their 
situations. Louisiana has patterned her system of transportation 
after that used in North Carolina, even though the responsibility 
for transportation rests with the parish boards of education. Florida 
and Louisiana are working toward the twelve-year and nine-months 
organization, and Virginia considered these extensions during the 
1945 session of her legislature. 

More and more of the states, not only in the South but through- 
out the nation, are assuming a larger share of the cost of educa- 
tion. The following table indicates the degree of this trend in the 
Southern states by showing the total amount of state aid to schools 
and what part of this constitutes the equalization fund. 








TABLE 6 
Equalization | Total State Equalization | Total State 
State Year Aid Aid to Schools Year Aid Aid to Schools 

Alabama 1932-33 $ 488,013 $3,959,334 1939-40 $8,110,016 $11,831,079 
Florida 3 1933-34 None 5,244,309 1939-40 None 12,353,550 
Georgia . .. iennecvun Ge 2,225,782 5,645,416 1940-41 7,000,054 20, 147,656 
Kentucky — 1934-35 None 8,869,710 1940-41 None 10, 100,000 
Louisiana er 1932-33 895,999 6,772,495 1940-41 3,610,208 15,429,762 
Mississippi . . . . - ° ° 1939-40 2,975,000 5,950,000 
North Carolina ne 1933-34 None 15,811,901 1943-44 None 37,062,883 
South Carolina. ..... 1933-34 2,713,000 2,947,000 1941-42 8,774,047 9,074,047 
Tennessee . nee 1933-34 1,436,450 4,563,362 1939-40 2,346,977 8,525,806 
Texas ‘ ..-| 1933-34 1,423,825 29,515,600 1939-40 3,702,690 47,491,834 
Virginia inaeales 1934-35 None 7,337,760 1939-40 None 8,495, 888 























*Information not available. 


According to the latest available information, six of the South- 
ern states are now paying more than half of the total costs of 
the operation of their public schools, whereas about a decade ago 
only two of these states were financing as much as forty percent of 
the total costs (North Carolina 66 percent and Texas 61.8 percent) . 
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HE ESSENTIAL development of secondary schools and other 

educational institutions in the South has not been funda- 
mentally different from the development of similar schools in 
other sections of the country. Because the South has been slow 
in writing its educational history and because some educational 
historians have been provincial in making claims for other sections 
of the country, the fundamental likeness of development in the 
South and in the Middle States, New England, and the Middle 
West has been obscured for the casual student. We shall do well 
to bear in mind that the language, the literature, the laws, the 
customary attitudes and habits of mind and thought of the English 
settlers in all the thirteen original colonies were fundamentally the 
same and dominated the infusions of other stock such as the Dutch 
in New York and the Germans in Pennsylvania. It is also true 
that practically all of the alien elements in our early settlement 
were similar in political, religious, and economic ideals to their 
English-speaking neighbors. Perhaps the best analogy for the 
development of the school systems in the various States in the 
American Union as we know them today is the analogy of thirteen 
acorns from the same tree planted in each of the original thirteen 
States. Assuming that all thirteen managed to live, there would 
be considerable variation in the rapidity of growth at any given 
time, but they would all be the same sort of tree and all follow 
the same general pattern of growth. They would all be subject 
to variation in environmental conditions but would in the long 
run react fundamentally the same way. So, when economic, social, 
political, or other conditions in any State grew more like conditions 
in some other State there would be an almost irresistible tendency 
for the schools to grow more alike. Even the fact of Negro slavery 
can easily be over-emphasized in its effects upon the school system 
of the South prior to the Civil War. In some of the States not 
more than one-eighth of the population was in slaveholding fami- 
lies, and probably the predominance of rural economy could ex- 
plain more differences in educational development in the South 
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as compared with more highly industrialized States in the North 
than the fact of slavery per se. 

The same textbooks were used in the schools of the South that 
were used in other sections of the country. The academy move- 
ment spread over the South even to the Mississippi as it spread over 
the other sections of the country. At one period there were more 
academies in the South than in any other section. The monitorial 
system of instruction, the forerunner of the “graded” school, came 
into the South as into other sections. The same type of underpaid 
teacher taught the public schools of the South as taught the public 
schools in other sections of the country, and the same type of 
zealous consecrated educator now and then maintained an excep- 
tional academy. The same legislative attempts were made at the 
close of the Eighteenth Century and the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century to provide for state-wide systems of schools. The 
state universities of the South opened as state colleges on much the 
pattern of Yale, Harvard, William and Mary, and the other col- 
leges of colonial and early national times. Calvin H. Wiley in 
North Carolina and similar leaders in other Southern states strug- 
gled for state systems of education in the South as Horace Mann 
and Calvin Stowe struggled for such systems in Massachusetts and 
Ohio. Southern educational leaders shared the interest caused by 
reports of the development in Germany and France of common 
schools for the education of the plain people. And so we came to 
the Civil War with general educational conditions in the South 
very much like those in other sections of the country. 

The destruction wrought by the Civil War naturally stripped 
Southern education for a generation. Negro slaves in the South 
represented a larger capital (about four billion dollars) than the 
industrial capital of New England and the Middle States combined, 
and the solvency of banks and plantations alike was wiped out 
when slavery was abolished. We have only to refer to the deteriora- 
tion of the schools in the depression of the 1930's to realize what 
happened to the schools of the South in the quarter century of 
depression for the South that inevitably came when Lee surrendered 
at Appomattox. And just as the South had begun to recover from 
the inevitable reconstruction following the destruction of its wealth 
and economic structure in 1861-1865, there came the world-wide 
depression of the early 1890's. Small wonder that many Southern 
people have come to believe that the South has always had the 
poorest schools of the nation and that its educational problems 
are fundamentally different from the rest of the nation instead of 
being fundamentally the same. 
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If we start with the assumption that common conditions and 
similar ideals and desires exist in the various parts of the United 
States, we have the best explanation as to what sometimes appear 
to be spontaneous “fads” in education—movements that sweep 
through the nation, develop rapidly, and drop from the center 
of attention leaving a more or less permanent contribution to edu- 
cational thinking. These movements spring up in so many differ- 
ent places at one time that trying to locate their beginning is like 
trying to locate what particular spot first began to deteriorate in a 
worn-out road. It often becomes a question of mere curiosity as to 
whether some school in Ohio, California, North Carolina, or New 
York happened to try out an innovation a week or a month or two 
before the others. The fact remains that many schools trying to 
meet their own needs in their own way hit upon similar solutions 
about the same time, and many neighboring schools recognize and 
adopt the solutions arrived at because they meet their own con- 
scious needs. So when the poverty of reconstruction began to abate 
and the South stepped out of the depression of the early 18g0’s that 
had affected the other sections of the country also, Southern schools 
emerged with the same wants and fundamental attitudes as schools 
elsewhere. 


“STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOLS 


One of the first movements that sprang up in widely separated 
parts of the country at the same time it appeared in the South 
“standardization” of high schools. It 
should be explained that standardization in education, although 
the term is borrowed from industry, does not at all mean a machine- 
like process of turning out a uniform product with interchangeable 
parts like Ford cars. Standardization in education simply means 
an agreement upon uniform minima that will assist in definition of 
fundamental terms. The leaders in the so-called standardization 
movement have at all times stressed the fact that their standards 
were intended to be minimum standards, and every person meet- 
ing them was encouraged to go as far beyond them as he could. 
The standardization movement began to appear strongly in the 
middle 18go’s and has continued in full force almost to the present 
date, although more recently emphasis has been upon discovering 
qualitative standards by which to modify those more quantitative 
in nature. From the beginning of the movement in education the 
central problem sought by standardization was to achieve a defini- 
tion of what constitutes “ 


was the movement toward 


a good school.” This definition was 
necessary and urgently desired by parents, philanthropists, legis- 
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lators, and the general public, none of whom professed themselves 
to be expert but all of whom had a strong incentive to know what 
a good school is. Philanthropists do not care to give their money 
unless they feel they are giving it to a worthy cause. Legislators 
and the general public do not care to maintain schools that are 
not of the proper quality, and parents naturally do not wish to 
send their children to inferior schools. The whole quest for 
definition of “a good school” is perhaps based on what is now 
recognized as the well-defined American attitude toward education. 

This attitude involves two strongly entrenched beliefs of the 
average American. In the first place, he has great faith in educa- 
tion. He believes that education has practical value exemplified 
by the three R’s which he wants thoroughly taught, and he also has 
great faith in its general value concerning which he may be some- 
what vague; but he thinks that regardless of what the professional 
psychologist may say as to the “disciplinary” values of education, 
education makes a child a better citizen and a better person. He 
believes this so strongly that, when professional educators engage 
in controversies about transfer of training, he simply ignores the 
argument. In the second place, regardless of arguments of pro- 
fessional educators, the average American is a firm believer in the 
continuous character of education. He firmly believes that every 
step in the educational process should prepare for the next step. 
He does not call it the “American educational ladder,” as the 
schoolmen sometimes do, but if the kindergarten fails to prepare 
for the primary school, and the primary school for the grammar 
school, and the grammar school for the high school, and the high 
school for the college, he simply is not interested: a good school 
will prepare for the next higher school. This may be one reason 
why the kindergarten has been so slow to take hold. 

In earlier days, when education was more or less voluntary, 
and the number of people seeking any large amount of education 
was relatively limited, there was a tendency for each school to make 
provision for training its own students to do the work the school 
attempted to do, or to give simple examinations to determine 
whether those who wished to enter could carry on successfully. For 
example, the academies, although for the most part finishing schools 
on the secondary level, conducted elementary classes and sometimes 
beginning classes. On the other hand, public school teachers, 
when qualified to do so, would “hear lessons’’ from one or more 
ambitious students who wished to prepare for college as part of 
their work in running a one-teacher common school. These older 
pupils would simply sit in the classroom working their mathematics 
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or studying their Latin or English grammar, until some time in a 
crowded schedule the school-master would call them forward, look 
over their work, and perhaps start them off with a new assignment 
to be presented when his schedule might permit. They might get 
fifteen or twenty minutes supervision in a day, but they largely 
did their own work; and when they presented themselves for col- 
lege examination, their independent habits of study more than com- 
pensated for the indifferent teaching they had received. 

As education became better organized, however, and both schools 
and pupils multiplied, the public began to demand that there 
be better coordination of effort. It was a hardship for a student 
to transfer from one community to another and find that the 
schools in the different communities were quite different in stand- 
ards. It was a hardship for him to think he was prepared for 
college and not find out otherwise until he had failed an extrance 
examination. The colleges were eager for students, and they were 
naturally interested in having them prepared. The University 
of Michigan from its beginning was quite conscious of an ambi- 
tion to be the head of the state school system. In 1871 it began 
to accept graduates of Michigan high schools on certificates from 
the schools. This practice was much condemned by older insti- 
tutions. It was warmly argued that such a practice was unneces- 
sary. The student who prepared for college could pass the en- 
trance examinations; and if he wasn’t prepared, he should not 
be admitted. It was also apparent that the standard for admission 
would vary according to the standards of work in every different 
high school whose graduates entered. The practice initiated by 
Michigan, therefore, did not spread rapidly in the South or else- 
where. It first appeared in the Southern states at the University 
of Texas in 1884,1 but most of the Southern colleges preferred to 
mitigate the inconveniences of having a student wait until college 
opened to know whether he could be admitted on examination by 
using such devices as giving examinations at the close of school in 
the spring, or by providing secondary schools to which to refer 
those who failed or even by permitting examinations to be given 
“under proper safeguards by the secondary schools at the end of 
their school year.” By 1890 it had become somewhat common “to 
accept without examinations students from certain schools whose 
courses of study and methods of instruction” were approved by the 
college. This slowly developing practice included the state uni- 
versities which since the Civil War had become struggling colleges 


1J. R. Robinson, “Admission to College by Certificate in the Southern States,’ The 
Peabody Reflector and Alumni News, March, 1934, pp. 93, 192-03. 
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with meager “support” from the State, competing w:.h denomina- 
tional and other colleges for the relatively few professionally- 
minded students who desired college education. The competition 
was very real and unfortunately at times bitter. Ambitious com- 
munities had reason to believe that if they obtained a promising 
alumnus from one college as “headmaster” or “superintendent” of 
their little school, his college would probably accept his students 
without examination. They further knew that competition among 
the colleges would probably lead the other colleges sooner or later 
to put the school on their list also. In this state of affairs it is evi- 
dent that two forces were simultaneously at work. In the first 
place, the high school was under pressure to make good as a col- 
lege preparatory school; in the second place, the pressure of com- 
petition among the colleges tended to lower entrance requirements 
by putting some rather poor schools on the list from which students 
would be accepted without examination. Furthermore, the tie-up 
between colleges (including the state universities) and certain 
high schools became so strong that other colleges were under pres- 
sure to emulate the old academies and establish preparatory depart- 
ments of their own. This threw the colleges into bitter competi- 
tion with the better esablished preparatory schools, of which there 
were many flourishing at this time, because the demand for more 
high school education had developed before state systems of high 
schools had been organized to meet the demand. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


The practical solution of the problem of bitter competition 
among the colleges and between the colleges and the secondary 
schools was really begun by the faculty of Vanderbilt University, 
when, under the leadership of Professor W. M. Baskerville and 
Chancellor James Hampton Kirkland, it issued a call for repre- 
sentatives of colleges and secondary schools to meet to consider 
problems of cooperation. The committee met in Atlanta, Novem- 
ber 6, 1895, with representatives of Vanderbilt, the University of 
the South (Sewanee), Washington and Lee, University of North 
Carolina, and Trinity College (Duke University) , Mercer, Wofford 
College, Georgia School of Technology, and University of Ten- 
nessee present, and organized “The Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Southern States.”2 The difficulties of 
organizing were shown by the fact that only the first five of the 
institutions named as sending representatives finally signed as 


2 Proceedings of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern 
States, 1895 
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charter members, although the University of Mississippi, not repre- 
sented at the meeting, also qualified as a charter member. It is 
quite probable that other colleges had the opportunity but pre- 
ferred to await developments. President George T. Winston of 
the University of North Carolina was elected the first president 
of the Association. Chancellor James Hampton Kirkland of 
Vanderbilt became the first secretary and treasurer, continuing in 
that capacity until 1908. Chancellor Kirkland remained the domi- 
nant figure in the Association for more than thirty years after its 
founding. The original meeting in 1895 enunciated as two of its 
purposes these: “to elevate the standard of scholarship and to 
effect uniformity of entrance requirements”; and “to give the pre- 
paratory schools the right to exist by insisting that colleges refrain 
from doing preparatory work.” One of the by-laws stated: “No 
college shall be admitted to or retain membership in the Associa- 
tion which does not hold written entrance examinations for ad- 
mission of at least the scope mentioned in Section III below, and 
publish the same annually, depositing copies of said examination 
papers with the Secretary of the Association.” Section III stated: 
“Examinations in history, geography, and English shall be required 
of all students admitted to college, provided that students pursuing 
technical studies in not more than two subjects may be excused 
from these examinations. Examinations in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, respectively, shall be required of all students ex- 
pecting to continue these subjects. Certificates may be accepted 
from duly accredited preparatory schools in lieu of entrance ex- 
aminations at the college.’’4 

It will be observed that the founding fathers of the Association 
were trying to maintain requirements by strengthening the exami- 
nation system of admission for all schools, and at the same time 
were trying to abolish the preparatory department of colleges. 
This two-fold approach meant that it would be to the interest of 
the secondary schools to cooperate with the colleges in agreeing 
upon standards of preparation for college and rigid demarcation 
between college and preparatory work. The preparatory schools 
at once saw the advantages to be obtained, and there were present 
at the second meeting of the Association in 1896 representatives of 
thirteen secondary schools along with the representatives of the 
colleges. Eleven of the thirteen were private schools. By 1900 two 
public schools and thirty-eight private schools maintained member- 
ship. This number remained fairly constant until 1912, with only 
five public schools and thirty-three private schools maintaining 


3 Tbid. * Ibid., p. 6. 
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membership that year. For the first seventeen years of the Asso- 
ciation admission of secondary schools to membership merely re- 
quired that “any school seeking membership must have a curricu- 
lum of study amply sufficient to meet the fullest requirements of 
the Association for admission to college, and must have students 
regularly finishing such course of study each year”® and be elected 
by the executive committee of the Association. The Association, 
however, did outline somewhat meticulously “entrance units” and 
courses of study upon which examinations for admission to college 
would be based. A summary of the early records of the Associa- 
tion® shows the frequent discussion of such matters as uniform 
requirements for admission to college, the outlining of entrance 
units in English, Latin, mathematics, Greek, history, geography, 
modern languages, science, and other subjects, the examinations 
to be given for entrance to college, the admission of students by 
certificate, and the “interrelation” of schools and colleges. ‘There 
appear in the records also thoughtful discussions of “weak spots 
in high school work,” the use of the library, the laboratory in 
science teaching, the rural high school, and an interesting sym- 
posium on “Recent High School Legislation and Progress in the 
South.”? In short, the Association was busily laying the founda- 
tion for an understanding by all interested persons of what consti- 
tutes a “good school” and for cooperation of college with college 
and college with secondary school. It was doing this work in 
cooperation with other agencies that faced the same problem. The 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was 
organized in 1895, the same year in which the Southern Associa- 
tion was formed. Similar associations had already been organized 
in New England and in the Middle States. The Association of 
American Universities was organized in 1898 and by 1924 had set 
up definite standards for accrediting colleges. The Association of 
American Colleges was organized in 1913 and attempted to serve 
as a clearing house for various regional agencies and organizations. 
It defined eligibility for membership, including both admission re- 
quirements and graduation.’ Like the Association of American 
Universities, it did not set out to be a “standardizing agency,” but 
it continuously influenced colleges and public opinion by holding 
up “good practices.” Five other influences toward defining and 
establishing “good schools” came forward in the first years of the 

5 Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States (1913), “By-Laws,” p. 99. 

® Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Southern States (1911), pp. 11-14. 

7 Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and 


Preparatory Schools of the Southern States (1907), pp. 7-2 
8 Proceedings of the Association of American Colleges (1915), pp. 9, 11. 
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twentieth century—the development of “schools of education,” es- 
pecially Teachers College, Columbia, to make systematic study of 
problems of education for the first time on any large scale on the 
graduate level; the founding of the General Education Board by 
John D. Rockefeller in 1902; the creation of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching by Andrew Carnegie in 
1905; the legislation in one Southern state after another creating 
state-wide systems of high schools: and the organization in each 
state of conferences or associations of colleges. 

The development of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, did more than anything else to place the training 
of teachers on a plane above the mere teaching of routine devices 
and skills. Under the leadership of President Nicholas M. Butler 
and Dean James E. Russell Teachers College became the outstand- 
ing center for the study of education on the graduate level. To 
it for a quarter century streamed more Southern teachers and 
administrators than had ever before gone out of the section for 
advanced study, and from it with graduate degrees in education 
there returned to the South an overwhelming number of the 
leaders who reorganized educational thinking. Outstanding among 
these was Bruce R. Payne, who, on the Teachers College model, 
refounded a struggling and obscure institution into George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, an institution that extended and in- 
tensified in the South the work begun at Columbia. Other gradu- 
ate departments of education, such as that at Chicago under Charles 
H. Judd, came into the Southern scene and played important roles. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 

The General Education Board was projected in 1902 and in- 
corporated by Act of Congress in 1903 “to promote education in 
the United States of America.” It was further stated “that the 
immediate intention of the Board is to devote itself to studying 
and aiding to promote the educational needs of the people of our 
Southern States.”® In pursuance of these aims the Board ap- 
proached the state university of each Southern state and the State 
Board of Education with the proposition of paying the salary of a 
competent man who should devote half his time as _ professor 
of secondary education training university students to serve as 
principals and teachers of public high schools and half his time as 
state inspector of high schools. The first contract was made with 
Virginia in 1905 and the last with Kentucky in 1910. Contracts 
were also made with Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 


® The General Education Board, 1902-1914, p. 216. 
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ana, Tennessee, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia.!° These contracts were terminated, be- 
ginning with Louisiana in 1907, as rapidly as the universities and 
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the states took over the work. The men who served in the dual 
capacity of professor of secondary education at the university and 
state inspector of high schools in their State Department of Edu- 
cation were happily selected and rapidly spread developing ideas 
as to what constituted good secondary school practice, not only by 
teaching their students but by visiting high schools and suggesting 
ideas for school support and organization. All of them had either 
had some training at Teachers College, Columbia, or other centers 
for the study of education, or were in course of time given leave 
of absence for such study. They were called high school inspectors 
because their work was primarily that of inspecting new or strug- 
gling high schools and pointing out improvements—in school sani- 
tation, in textbooks, in methods of instruction, in gaining better 
support from communities, in the whole range of school develop- 
ment and improvement. They visited boards of education and 
district school committees as well as schools. They made educa- 
tional addresses in communities large and small. They campaigned 
for increased taxation for schools. They carried a measure of pro- 
fessional training into state departments of education that were in 
some cases heavily political and partisan. They advised legisla- 
tive committees and helped obtain laws stimulating the growth of 
high schools, and all the time they were doing this organizing work 
they were receiving help from the various standardizing agencies 
we have mentioned, busily trying to define “the good school.” On 
the other side of their work—their professorships of secondary 
education in the state universities—they were elevating the study 
of the science and practice of teaching and of organizing and 
administering departments to rank with the teaching of economics 
and government as one of the new social studies worthy of uni- 
versity study. They became clearing-houses of educational informa- 
tion and one-man teacher-placement bureaus. They earned full- 
time professorships in their universities, to which most of them were 
elected when the state departments of education took over their 
work as inspectors of high schools; and they built up departments 
of education not only in their own institutions, but by the stimula- 





tion of their example in neighboring colleges also. Applying to 
the South Winston Churchill’s famous words, never has Southern 
education “owed so much to so few” as to these first state inspectors 
of high schools and professors of secondary education. The total 
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cost to the General Education Board for the first seven years of the 
programs, 1905-1911 inclusive, was only $242,861.09.11 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
began in 1905 a very helpful work in clarifying educational defini- 
tions, such as “college,” “university,” and the like. One of the 
very first problems in defining any institution of higher education 
was the problem of the secondary school preparation upon which 
the college should base its work. The Foundation developed and 
popularized the term “unit,” first defined as “a course of five 
periods weekly through an academic year of preparatory school,” 
with the qualification, however, that the value of the unit should 
be based upon the amount of work actually covered.12_ Subsequent 
revisions of definition finally brought the unit to mean specifically 
outlined work completed in a year’s work of one hundred twenty 
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“sixty-minute” hours divided into five weekly periods, “constituting 
approximately a quarter of a full year’s work.”1% The Carnegie 
Foundation took the lead in this matter and the units were fre- 
quently referred to as “Carnegie units.” There was close cooper- 
ation among the various agencies: for example, there was a National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, whose “Sixth Conference” assembled at New York February 
19, 1913, with delegates from the following agencies: the College 
Entrance Examination Board, the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Board, the New England College En- 
trance Certificate Board, the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the United States 
Bureau of Education, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States, and the National Association of 
State Universities.1¢ The list of topics considered at this meeting 
included the interpretation of the requirement in Latin, definition 
of unit, “honorable dismissal,” the assignment of unit values to 
composition and literature, and “divergence of practice in the 
assignment of unit value in history.” One of the most interesting 
facts about the growth of standardization was the remarkable 
cooperation among the various agencies. 

While standardizing agencies were developing and were busy 

11 The General Education Board, 1902-1914, p. 93. 

= Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, First Annual Report, 1906, 

13 “Minutes of the Conference of the National Conference Committee on Standards of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools,’ October 9, 1909, quoted in full in Proceedings of the 
Fifteenth Annual ‘Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Southern States (1909), p. 28. 


14 Minutes of the Sixth Conference of the National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, p. 203. 
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elaborating their definitions of “good schools,” while the great 
philanthropic foundations were helping with their contributions, 
while the state departments of education were being aroused to 
their duty in organizing secondary education, and while Teachers 
College (Columbia) and other centers for the professional train- 
ing of teachers—including the state universities and a few other 
institutions in the South—were awakening to their opportunity to 
train personnel, there was developing a popular demand for high 
schools all over the South that received an astonishing response 
from the state legislatures. The demand came in part as a result 
of the improvement of economic conditions and was largely assisted 
by educational crusades made by the popular religious denomina- 
tions and by popular political leaders as well as steady pressure 
by the somewhat feeble teachers’ associations—feeble because of the 
starvation wages received by the teachers and the consequent short 
service of the average teacher. Whatever the pressure that pro- 
duced the results, the Southern Association had discussed in its 
1907 meeting new laws providing for a state-wide system of high 
schools in North Carolina, in South Carolina, and in Alabama;15 
and provisions were soon made in the other states of the South. 
These new public high schools were decidedly vocal in their de- 
termination to be as good as any of the older private schools, and 
they were eager to meet “standards”—particularly the standards 
that enabled the schools to prepare for college. School committees 
might argue with the high school inspector as to the reasonableness 
of some requirement; but if not meeting it made their school 
inferior in standing, then meet it they did if they could. The 
inspectors did not try to enforce Southern Association standards 
fully, but in modified form they enforced them as far as seemed 
feasible. There thus grew up in the various states two lists of 
approved schools whose graduates were not required to stand col- 
lege entrance examinations: one was the Southern Association list, 
which was honored over the South and in other sections of the 
country; the other was the list compiled by the state inspector of 
high schools, which was honored by the state university—since the 
inspector was himself a member of the university staff as professor 
of secondary education—and usually by the other colleges within 
the state whose old lists were usually included on the inspector’s 
list. Since few students from this second list cared to leave their 
own state for college training, the second list really became the most 
important for the average college; and the practice was tacitly per- 


15 Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the —— of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Southern States (1907), pp. 9-13, 17-2 
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mitted (but with frequent protests) by the Southern Association, 
partly on the ground that state-supported institutions were some- 
times required by law to accept graduates of properly classified pub- 
lic schools. 

The interaction of various influences working toward estab- 
lishing and improving standards for secondary education in the 
South was well summarized in a series of resolutions presented by 
Professor Joseph S. Stewart of Georgia to the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States in November, 1910.16 The most interesting parts 
of the resolutions were as follows: 
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“Resolved, 1. That a permanent commission be formed to be called the 
Southern Commission on Accredited Schools and Colleges, to consist of the 
High School inspectors and Professors of Secondary Education in the several 
Southern States. 

“g. That it is made the duty of this commission to agree upon as nearly a 
uniform blank for principal's report relative to organization, teaching force, 
attendance, library, laboratory, etc., as local conditions will permit. Student's 
blank form for recommendation to colleges and universities to be used by all 
members of this Association. 

“3. The Commission shall agree upon a general system of grouping schools, 
rating them in terms of Carnegie units, giving to each school listed the num- 
ber of units for graduation and the number offered. 

“4. Each State officer will prepare a list of accredited schools for his State 
according to agreed regulations and local conditions and furnish the same to 
the other members of the commission and to the institutions belonging to this 
Association upon request, not later than June 10, of each year. 

“5. Colleges of this Association will not accept students on certificate except 
from schools listed by this Commission and for the units granted. All other 
applicants must pass examination. 

“>. Other institutions in the several States, not members of this Association, 
are requested to co-operate with this commission, and abide by the same regu- 
lations, and enjoy its privileges. 

“g. The commission is requested to co-operate with similar boards in other 
parts of the United States to the end that a school given credit will be entitled 
to that recognition anywhere in the nation. 

“13. This Association wishes to express to the General Education Board of 
New York its appreciation of its help in secondary education which makes 
possible a definite system of organization and development of the secondary 
schools as well as growth of the colleges and universities.” 


It will be observed that Section g expressly requested the pro- 
posed commission “to co-operate with similar boards in other 
parts of the United States.” The scheme proposed was simple: 
the state high school inspectors were to constitute a commission 
to receive proposed lists of schools from one another for each state 


16 Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Southern States (1910), pp. 30-32. 
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and rate these schools in Carnegie units as a guide to the accept- 
ability of their students for college admission without examination. 
College members of the Association were to abide rigidly by this 
list, and colleges in each state that were not members were requested 
to co-operate; and exchange of lists with other sections of the coun- 
try was contemplated. The resolutions, however, were not as sim- 
ple as they appeared. In the first place, Professor Stewart, who had 
presented them, was the state inspector and professor of secondary 
education for Georgia whose university, like the University of 
Michigan, was originally organized as part of a university system 
including all the secondary schools of the state. To him it seemed 
natural for an officer of the state university to determine fina! 
rating for all the high schools of the state. To the privately sup- 
ported colleges of the South, however, competing more or less 
bitterly with the state institutions for the few students interested 
in going to college, the idea bore out their worst fears that the 
new public high schools would channel all students away from 
them and to the state institutions. In the second place, the 
state high school inspectors were able to enforce standards only in 
a somewhat diluted form, varying with the local conditions in the 
different states; and the higher standards already established by 
the Southern Association would be sacrificed if Professor, Stewart's 
resolutions were adopted as offered: the wholesome authority 
achieved by the Association would be resigned in toto, There was 
also the fear that the state inspectorship of high schools, once the 
General Education Board subsidy should be withdrawn and the 
office separated from the professorship of education in the univer- 
sity, might become a political appointment. These objections were 
very real in 1910, and Chancellor Kirkland in presenting a written 
resolution to appoint a committee to report on the resolutions at 
the next annual meeting did not include the name of Professor 
Stewart on the list of members. He was included only by amend- 
ment from the floor. This committee reported to the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Association and after many amendments 
to its report secured adoption of essential features in the following 
form:17 


“Resolved: 1. There shall be a Commission composed of two members from 
each State, to be named and appointed by the Executive Committee of this 
Association for a term of three years. One of these members shall be the 
State Inspector of Secondary Schools, usually connected with the State Uni 
versity; the other shall be a representative of some other college or schoo! 
belonging to this Association. 

> > . * > 


17 Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Southern States (1911), pp. 23-24 
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“4. The Commission shall describe and define unit courses of study in the 
various high school programs, based on the recommendation of the Carnegie 
Foundation and the rules of this Association as herein prescribed. The mini- 
mum standards for accrediting shall be: (1) A four-year course of study em- 
bracing at least fourteen Carnegie units; (2) three teachers, possessing each a 
college degree from an approved college, or its equivalent, and giving all their 
time to high school instruction; (g) recitation periods at least forty minutes 
in length and a school year of thirty-six weeks; (4) buildings, library and 
laboratory, and other equipment essential for good teaching of the subjects 
offered. In every case, however, the character of the work done by a school 
must be the determining factor in accrediting. By personal visits by the inspec- 
tors, by detailed reports from the principals, and by the records made by 
students in college the character of a school’s work shall be from time to time 
determined. A school shall be removed from the accredited list for failure 
to maintain the above standards. 

“5. Each State committee shall prepare a list of accredited schools of its 
State according to the prescribed regulations, and furnish the same to the 
Commission at its appointed annual meeting. 

“§. From the lists thus submitted the Commission shall at its annual meet- 
ing select the schools which shall constitute the Southern List of Accredited 
Schools. Copies of this list when made up shall be furnished to the members 
of the Association before May 1 of each year.” 


It will be observed that “the State Inspector of Secondary 
Schools, usually connected with the State University’—but to be 
named and appointed “by the Executive Committee of this Asso- 
ciation for a term of three years’—was to be one of two members 
from each state. The other was to be “a representative of some 
other college or school belonging to the Association’; and appar- 
ently most of the states preferred to have the “representative of 
some other college.” This provision safeguarded the first objection 
to the original suggestions. It will be observed also that the Com- 
mission was specifically bound by the rules of the Association and 
its minimum standards as set forth. This provision safeguarded 
the second major objection to the original suggestions. Finally, 
the provision quoted as to the appointment of the state inspectors 
by the Executive Committee to the Commission for a definite term 
of three years safeguarded in part the fear as to politically minded 
supervisors. These safeguards having been made, the Commission 
was appointed. It organized in the spring of 1912 with Joseph S. 
Stewart as chairman. He continued for four years. Another high 
school inspector, Professor N. W. Walker of North Carolina, was 
elected secretary of the Commission at its first annual meeting and 
served four terms also. Both men were active in the work of the 
Commission for a quarter of a century, and both stood out in their 
States in the battle to improve secondary education. At the meet- 
ing of the Association in 1912 following the first annual meeting 
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of the Commission the preceding day, the set-up of the Commission 
was changed to include the state inspector of high schools and 
another college member from each state as provided in 1911, 
together with a third member in each state elected by the two col- 
lege members and “connected with some secondary school accredited 
by the Association.”18 This was a more positive admission than 
had before been made that the secondary schools themselves should 
have a strong voice in enforcing the standards for their work. As 
a further recognition of the increasing importance of secondary 
education over and beyond mere preparation for college, the name 
of the Association was changed to the “Association of Colleges and 
Secondary (instead of ‘Preparatory’) Schools of the Southern 
States.”1® As a result of the work of the Commission the number 
of accredited public high schools increased from five in 1912 to 125 
in 1913, to 208 in 1914, and by steady increase, except for the de- 
pression years 1932-1940, to 1,058 by 1944. The number of private 
schools rose from 33 in 1912 to 70 in 1914, and to 190 by 1930, 
but has remained practically stationary since that date, being only 
183 in 1944. The overwhelming number of public high schools is 
an index of the vast increase in secondary school opportunities with- 
in the South. The organization of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools is much the same as it was twenty years ago except that 
each state now has six members (and an average of seven) instead 
of three. When the General Education Board had terminated all 
its contracts with the State Boards of Education and the state uni- 
versities to pay the salaries of the state inspectors who were also 
university professors of education, the new state supervisors and 
professors of education were both placed on the state committees. 
When the private secondary schools declined relatively to the point 
of being hopelessly in the minority, one member was added from 
each state to represent them; and when member-schools continued 
to grow in numbers, another school member was added in each 
state, along with twelve members elected from the Association at 
large to the Commission—seven of whom must be secondary school- 
men. The colleges, the state departments of education, and the 
public and private secondary schools are thus bound together in 
defining and enforcing standards to guarantee “good schools.” All 
members of the Commission are subject to election by the Asso- 
ciation on nomination of the Executive Committee.2° The “stand- 
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18 Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual ns f the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schoole of the Southern States (1912), 3 

19 In 1932 the name was finally changed to the “teuthern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools” (see Proceedings of the Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting, p. 38). 

20 “Constitution and Standards of the Southern Association,” Southern Association 
Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (February, 1944). 
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ards” cover such items as course of study, definition of unit (“a 
year’s study in any subject, constituting approximately a quarter 
of a full year’s work—in the aggregate not less than the equivalent 
of 120 sixty-minute hours of classroom work, two hours of shop or 
laboratory work being equivalent to one hour of prepared class- 
room work’’), requirements for graduation, length of term (one 
hundred seventy-five days), training of teachers and principals, 
maximum load of teachers and pupils, library and laboratory facili- 
ties, quality of work, quality of records, and general integrity as 
evidenced by honesty in athletics and other interscholastic rela- 
tionships.21 It should again be pointed out that these standards 
and the procedures by which they are arrived at closely resemble 
the standards and procedures of similar groups all over the United 
States. No important improvement in a study of standards has 
been undertaken for twenty-five years without close cooperation 
of the many and varied agencies. For example, the Southern Asso- 
ciation collaborated with all of the other regional crediting asso- 
ciations for secondary education in the five-year experiment from 
which grew the cooperative study of secondary school standards 
(1934-1939) - 

In closing, it is well to emphasize again that the influence of 
standardizing agencies has extended far beyond their immediate 
membership. Just as the early state inspectors diluted the strict 
standards of the Southern Association and led weak and struggling 
schools in the direction of meeting them, so today there are still 
state lists—three or four times as large as the Southern Association 
membership list—of “good” schools that approximate the higher 
standards and prepare their students for local colleges because the 
state supervisors are able to insist upon substantial compliance with 
good practice. Other agencies for establishing and maintaining the 
quality of education that have grown in the shadow of the Southern 
Association are the “college conferences” or “associations of col- 
leges” which include practically all colleges of a given state whether 
they can qualify for membership in the Association or not.22. They 
usually include also representatives of the state department of edu- 
cation—a fact which sometimes means that colleges unable or un- 
willing to cooperate do not qualify for certification of their gradu- 
ates to teach in the public high schools. It has been relatively easy 
for the state conferences to agree with their state departments— 
Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (February, 1944), pp. 186101. nT” Atsorsation 

22 South Carolina seems to have been the first to organize a state conference, in 1902 


Other dates are Alabama, 1908; Georgia, 1915; Texas, 1916; Tennessee, 1919; and 
North Carolina, 1921. All Southern states have such conferences 
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which happily have grown further and further from the political 
tendencies so much feared twenty-five years ago—upon reasonable 


standards for the steady improvement of secondary and elementary 


education within the state and for elimination of unwholesome 
rivalries and bitterness. These conferences closely follow Southern 
Association standards as to admission of students and general edu- 
cational practices and profit from the continuous study carried on 
by the Association and kindred agencies. In turn they popularize 
the more advanced thinking and practice and make valuable con- 
tributions to the larger organizations in defining, maintaining, and 
enlarging the ideals of better schools and more and better educa- 
tion for Southern youth. 
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URAL EDUCATION was the only kind there was in the 
Ran days of the American colonies, since rural life and rural 
folks were the only kinds of life and folks there were. “When 
Adam delved and Eve span, who was then the gentleman?” When 
Washington was breeding mules, Jefferson keeping his farm ac- 
counts, and Franklin writing Poor Richard’s Almanac, rural affairs 
were well to the front, education among them. 

For some people “rural” means anything associated with an 
agrarian way of life. For others it means things outside of in- 
corporated places. The United States Census considers as rural 
anything outside of incorporated places of 2,500 or more popula- 
tion, and distinguishes between farm and non-farm population. 
Chambers of Commerce in many towns of less than 2,500 would 
object strenuously to being called rural, and in many instances 
farmers living near such towns think and speak of the towns as 
being anything but rural. Distinction on the basis of occupation 
has been attempted but gets into difficulty promptly, because it is 
not easy to determine which lawyer is a country lawyer, and so on 
for the other professions, and for the trades. 

Any definition must be arbitrary. For the purpose of this 
discussion rural will be considered as applying to life outside of 
incorporated places of 2,500 or more population, and also to cities 
and towns that are closely associated with an agrarian way of life. 
Rural education, therefore, includes the education of people who 
live outside of urban places, whether that education takes place 
in schools located in the open country or in towns or cities. Specifi- 
cally, high schools located in cities and attended by rural youth 
are considered to be engaged in rural secondary education. 

Rural education is interpreted as applying to the education of 
rural youth even when that education does not prepare them for 
rural life, or even if it prepares them to leave rural areas and be- 
come urbanites. 

The definition of secondary is as arbitrary as that of rural. 
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For present purposes secondary education is assumed to mean edu- 
cation beyond the foundations of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and not education in college. So defined, the term has different 
meanings at different times and places, as the concept of what 
constitutes a foundation or elementry education changes and as 
the requirements for admission to college vary. Secondary educa- 
tion is thought of as including both college preparatory and termi- 
nal work, both cultural and vocational aspects, both formal work 
in schools and the more informal work of other agencies. Expressed 
in terms of the age of pupils, secondary education is education for 
those of “ ‘teen’ age. 

There has always been education, formal or informal, for those 
of “’teen” age. In this sense there has always been secondary 
education. Since many of this age group have always lived in the 
country, there has always been rural secondary education. In the 
colonial days this constituted the greater part of secondary edu- 
cation. Even in 1940 almost exactly half of the “'teen” age popu- 
lation was rural. Only as the term secondary education is re- 
stricted to that education which is given in formal schools can 
one say that there is more secondary education in cities than in the 
country. 


IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

In the colonies, particularly the colonies of the South, not only 
was the bulk of the population living in the country, but the whole 
basis of life, economic as well as social, was agrarian. Any educa- 
tion there was must have been education for rural folks. The 
entire structure of secondary education, if education in those days 
may be said to have had so definite a thing as structure, was im- 
pregnated by the fact that the students were from the country. 

The apprentice system was universal throughout the colonies. 
This was largely trade education, but farming was considered a 
vocation or trade. 

Closely related to the apprentice system was the professional 
training in the colonies, and even in the early days of the nation 
it was customary for those who aspired to the practice of law, or 
medicine, or surveying, to work with established practitioners on a 
basis much like that of the trade apprentice. 

From these practices came an insistence that education should 
be practical, or useful, that has persisted throughout the develop- 
ment of later forms of education. These practices also helped 
establish the idea that everybody should receive some useful form 
of education. In many ways the ideas growing out of the appren- 
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tice system have exerted more influence on the growth of the idea 
of universal education through the secondary level than any other 
single factor. 

The tutorial system probably flourished more in the South 
than in other sections, though there is little evidence upon which 
to base the statement. 

It is interesting to note from the diaries of some of the tutors 
that their pupils usually worked at their formal lessons not more 
than half of each day. The pupils spent the rest of their time in 
field or shop, acquiring by direct association an education in prac- 
tical affairs. There seems to have been little if any attempt to 
relate the formal and the informal learning, but at least both as- 
pects were present in the actual education of students of secondary 
school age. 

The fact that girls and boys frequently studied together under 
the instruction of these tutors is of particular interest. The edu- 
cation of girls and women was neglected throughout the South, 
as it was throughout the rest of the colonies and in England. This 
early work of convenience in tutoring children of the well-to-do 
did give some precedent for the idea of coeducation. The fact that 
many of the young women of the South came to have some familiar- 
ity with the classics may have had something to do with the develop- 
ment of a culture that soon became noted for its graciousness. 

The Latin-grammar school provided the formal education on 
the secondary level during colonial times and during the early days 
of the nation. That education should select the more capable, and 
correspondingly eliminate the less capable, was axiomatic to the 
masters of these schools. As Meiklejohn has pointed out, the idea of 
class education was fundamental in the thinking of John Locke. The 
English schools accepted this principle without serious reservation, 
and American colonial schools took over the idea as well as the 
practice. According to this idea leaders and professional men should 
be selected from the more capable persons. Leaders and profes- 
sional men should be educated. Therefore the schools should be 
for the more capable persons only. The major and minor premises 
seemed sound, and the conclusion would be valid if the word 
“only” were omitted. This was not done, and there are still some 
people who are quite complacent if the secondary school eliminates 
the less capable. 

Preparation for college was closely associated with the idea of 
the selection of the more capable students. This divorced the 
Latin-grammar school from any necessity of justifying itself as pre- 
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paring for any practical functions. The value of education was 
to be measured after college or professional work was completed. 
The secondary school existed primarily to prepare youth for en- 
trance to college, even where colleges did not exist. The idea of 
“cultural” values was called into play to justify the Latin-grammar 
school for the children of folks who could pay substantial tuition 
and support the schools by donations. It was not considered to 
apply to stupid poor folks. For the poor of exceptional ability 
education should be provided preparing them for college, which 
in turn should prepare them for the professions and for leader- 
shiv. The children of the wealthy, if they had brains, should be 
prepared for college likewise; if they lacked brains the school 
claimed a something called culture which was quite unnecessary 
for poor folks. 


The place of the classics and of abstract mathematics as basic 
in secondary, or preparatory, education was inherited by the Latin- 
grammar schools, and passed on by them to the academies and by 
them in turn to the high schools. Abstract mathematics, the Euclid 
of early days, was preparatory for military science, architecture and 
astronomy, and at a later time for the more practical work of navi- 
gation and surveying. This too was a preparatory subject, and was 
continued in the school curriculum as such, even for those who 
never progressed to the point of practical use. It served as a selec- 
tive agent, also, discouraging those who did not have that kind of 
ability. 

Following and overlapping the era of the Latin-grammar school 
was that of the academy and its first cousin once removed, the 
finishing school for young ladies. This was still fundamentally rural 
education in the sense that most of the students were rural. 

In other important ways the rural character of America shaped 
the development of the academies. In the third decade of the 
eighteenth century there was a great evangelical movement that 
profoundly influenced American life. The Church of England and 
the Calvinistic Congregational Church of New England shared in 
this awakening, but they lost their position of dominance. The 
Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians became prominent, espe- 
cially in the rural sections. The academy was profoundly religious 
from the beginning, often sponsored by churches and in consider- 
able measure supported by them. Public support varied in differ- 
ent states, and the character and amount of support from the local 


1 This was true even in latter Gays. The college of agriculture in one state uni- 
versity was attracting too many students, in the opinion of some of the faculty A 
prerequisite of solid geometry for entrance was established, and the enrollment dropped 
to “more suitable’ numbers. 
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units of government varied within the states. The religious em- 
phasis was shown in the subjects offered, which commonly included 
courses in the Bible, ethics, moral philosophy and the like. 

On the “ornamental” side there were courses in drawing, lan- 
guage, music, art and achitecture. The general feeling, however, 
seemed to be that the ornamental belonged to the women more 
than to the men, and the “finishing schools” of the period featured 


drawing, painting, modeling, needle work, music and deportment. 


g, 

The academy movement began shortly before the Revolution. 
Its great development came in the early days of the nation and 
lasted until about the middle of the nineteenth century. In the 
South the acadamy flourished until the latter part of the century. 

Flexibility was one of the characteristics of the academy. There 
were no standardizing agencies to interfere, and every school did 
whatever seemed good to the powers that exercised control. Much 
of what they did was very good from the standpoint of meeting 
the needs of pupils and communities. Much of the work was 
poor, and many of the things attempted were failures. But from 
the great number of things tried came distinct contributions to 
educational practice. 

Coeducation was one such gain. The early academies were 
for boys, and the finishing school for girls was a separate institu- 
tion. More and more the offerings came to overlap. In the larger 
centers, where the schools were more pretentious and better sup- 
plied with pupils, separate schools for boys and girls were main- 
tained. In the smaller rural schools the pressure for enough stu- 
dents to justify maintaining a school was so great that boys and 
girls were accepted in the same institution, frequently with some 
of the classes separate for the sexes. The smaller academies that 
sprang up so freely throughout the rural South during the latter 
part of the era, and particularly after the War Between the States, 
were frequently coeducational. Thus the scattered population of 
rural areas almost forced the educational authorities to make a trial 
of having boys and girls go to the same school. The trial once 
made, and proving successful, the idea came to prevail. The orna- 
mental subjects were frequently left largely to the girls, and some 
of the more rigorous subjects had classes composed largely of boys. 
But the stage was set for the coeducational high school that was to 
follow. 

The manual labor movement was a significant experiment of 
the academy era. This was an attempt to combine physical labor 
with school attendance, and met with varying degrees of success. 
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One of the early schools of this kind was established at Lethe, 
South Carolina, in 1805.2 The idea of requiring all students to do 
some physical work was advocated as a means of improving physical 
health, establishing habits of industry, reducing the cost of educa- 
tion both to the institution and to the individual, and teaching 
skills of practical value. The movement was general throughout 
the United States, reaching its height in the 1830's; after that it 
collapsed as a general movement, though many schools continued, 
and some still continue the practice. 


The effect of the manual labor movement on Southern acade- 
mies, particularly in rural areas, was significant and lasting. Many 
of them were boarding schools, at least in part. The practice of 
having much of the work done by students persisted. This did 
make it possible for students to attend school who could not other- 
wise have done so. It kept alive the idea that secondary education 
was possible for poor folks. It helped break down the idea that 
manual labor was beneath the dignity of gentlemen and ladies. 
It kept a connection, even though tenuous and not well integrated, 
between practical experience and the experience of being a stu- 
dent of books. While the formal class work of rural youth might 
have little that bore directly on rural living, the experience gained 
in kitchen and garden, in care of buildings and grounds, demon- 
strated that ability in book learning need not be wholly divorced 
from efficiency in living. 


Pusiic High SCHOOLS 


The very success of the academies set up the situation for their 
downfall and replacement by the high schools that were to follow. 
The idea that every one could and should receive secondary edu- 
cation was sufficiently demonstrated to make the next step inevita- 
ble. The tuition fees of the academies, small as they were, pre- 
vented poor people from attending. The grants of public funds 
that had made possible the spread of the academies were not suffi- 
cient to make it possible for all youth to attend. There had always 
been support from public funds. In Georgia this had been more 
systematic and generous than in other states, particularly support 
from Georgia’s state funds. Even there, however, student fees 
were customary. 

The matter of full support from public funds carried with it 
the idea of public control. Characteristically the academy was a 
privately established institution, aided by some appropriation of 
public money. The initiative in establishing the academies was 

2 Edgar W. Knight, op. cit., p. 381. 
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frequently religious, and the principal, more often than not, was a 
minister. In the rural South the number of students available at 
any place was small. If the academy was controlled by the Bap- 
tists the good Methodists of that sectarian age had some hesitancy 
in sending their children. Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians 
alike were loath to send their children to Catholic schools, and 
Catholics seldom were allowed to send their children to protestant 
schools. The establishment of secondary schools under public 
control at once resolved much of this difficulty. The effective basis 
for an enrollment large enough to make a secondary school possible 
was further increased by opening the school to poor as well as to 
rich, and by public control which made it more likely to enroll 
students of all creeds. 

The stage was set for the development of the high school. 
Academies in the South were as soundly established as in other 
sections. In many ways the South had pioneered, especially in 
caring for rural needs. The manual labor movement had started 
in South Carolina. Georgia’s provision of state support for an 
academy in every county was the most effective effort to be found 
in the nation, or in the world for that matter to make secondary 
education available to rural young people. The academies in 
the South seem to have stressed practical learning as much as 
those in any section. The basic desire for secondary education, 
suitable and available for all children, supported by public funds 
and free from partisan control was as prevalent in the South as 
anywhere. 


Then came the War Between the States. For fifteen years war, 
and its aftermath, laid its paralyzing, devastating hands on the 
physical possibility of maintaining any schools, and upon the 
desire for schools. It would have been serious enough if there were 
merely an hiatus, a period of lost time. Then the South could 
have picked up where it left off, and carried on, a little behind 
the procession, but with nothing more serious the matter than a 
delay in starting the high school movement. 

The civil strife did much more than this. Among its more 
serious effects were the impoverishment of the South, the building 
up of race prejudice, and the breakdown of the idea that secon- 
dary education should be practical and available to everybody.® 


Race prejudice was intensified by the excesses of the Negroes 
and their friends. This was a natural consequence of the attempt 
to force democratic impossibilities upon a people unprepared to 


* For further description of the impoverishment of the South, see Professor Knight's 
article, pp. 3 
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exercise them. Added to this natural process was the effect of the 
effort to force acceptance of a single school system for white and 
colored. Before the war it had been possible for John Chavis, 
a Negro, to preach, and teach “the best white people of the com- 
munity” in counties of North Carolina.t After the war this be- 
came impossible. 

The general breakdown of the idea that secondary education 
should and could be “practical” as well as ornamental seriously 
interfered with the reestablishment and development of rural sec- 
ondary education. As conditions made secondary education pos- 
sible again, the first and most insistent demand came from the 
relatively small number of persons who wished to have their 
children prepared for college. Such people were among the more 
well-to-do and influential citizens, and their idea of the purpose 
of secondary education naturally helped establish the general idea 
that secondary education was synonymous with college preparatory 
work. 

The schools established for Negroes by well-meaning but often 
misinformed friends contributed to this same idea, and spread 
the idea among many Southerners that secondary schools taught 
useless things, or at least things useless to the students. Negro 
children with no adequate ability to read, write or “figure” were 
allowed to confuse themselves with abortive efforts to master the 
classics and abstract mathematics. Teachers in these schools were 
almost all outsiders, well educated and quite convinced, and con- 
vincing, that this constituted secondary education. This notion 
was the more readily accepted since it was not so much a new con- 
cept as a recrudescence of the ideals of the Latin-grammar school. 
The shrewd Southerners observed these efforts, and readily con- 
cluded that if this was secondary education they wanted no part 
in it, either for themselves or for Negroes. 

There were notable exceptions among the schools established 
for Negroes. Hampton Institute, and later Tuskegee, established 
practical education. The ready acceptance of these and similar 
schools by Southerners showed the soundness of their work and the 
inherent good sense and good will of Southerners. The influence 
these schools for Negroes had upon the secondary school system 
which was eventually established for white folks, particularly rural 
folks, was beneficial. 

The work of the Peabody Fund also tended toward a more 
practical education. This work, however, was deliberately directed 


* Edgar W. Knight. Public Education in the South, p 86-87. 
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toward elementary schools in the early days of its operation, and 
toward elementary schools in cities. 

This, then, was the situation when Southerners regained some 
measure of control of education in the 1870's. The South had little 
wealth, and few and ineffective ways to gain or create wealth for 
itself. Interracial tension was more pronounced than at any pre- 
vious time. All schools had been closed or at best seriously re- 
stricted in their operation for fifteen years. The broad idea of 
secondary education suited to the practical as well as the cultural 
needs of boys and girls had been replaced by the idea of a secondary 
school which should select able students and prepare them for 
college.5 

During the years from 1868 to 1885 most of the Southern 
states adopted or revised basic constitutional provisions for edu- 
cation. The period during which these provisions were made was 
one of disorganization. The South was predominantly rural, dis- 
tances were great, roads were poor, the only source of revenue was 
the land tax, and the need for elementary schools was so great 
that it is not surprising that little attention was paid to provisions 
for secondary education. Only six of these states made provision 
for free secondary schools. As late as 1888 the United States Com- 
missioner of Education reported only 67 high schools in Southern 
states, and in 1898 only 796. 

Obviously these high schools were chiefly in cities. That does 
not mean that there was no secondary education in rural areas; 
rather that the schools were not well enough organized to be called 
high schools, or that the work was in private academies. In North 
Carolina, for example, there was a general law making it legal 
to teach high school subjects in any district school employing more 
than one teacher. In 1905 there were 851 white public rural schools 
employing more than one teacher in that state, and 832 of them 
offered some instruction in high school subjects.6 With or without 
legal sanction the same practice was followed in most of the South. 
There was no question of accreditation in those days. If the stu- 
dents wished to go to college they took entrance examinations. 
The graduates of high schools and academies had to do the same. 

Besides the high schools, and high school work done in district 
schools, there were still academies. Some of them persisted through 

* This ideal was expressed clearly by a gentleman who was the founder, owner, 


headmaster and teacher of the classics of a private school for boys for fifty years 
After attending an educational meeting concerned with the scope of secondary educa- 


tion he said: “I don’t know whether all those things are the business of the high 
school If so, I'm glad I am not running a high school. All I have to do is prepare 


gentlemen's sons to pass required subjects in the freshman year at college 


®Edwin R. Snyder, The Legal Status of Rural High Schools in the United States 
(1909), p. 117 
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the war and reconstruction. Others sprang up wherever there was 
a demand and anyone could be found who even pretended to know 
enough to teach. That many of these schools were good and some 
of them superior was almost accidental. There were no require- 
ments, no standards, no certificates for the teachers. 

Most of the secondary school work was done in small schools, 
particularly in rural sections. Often there was only one teacher, 
seldom more than two or three. Consequently the offering was 
restricted, usually to the classics, English, history and mathematics. 
Provision for the more practical subjects, and for the sciences, was 
almost impossible. Moreover, most rural children had little access 
even to these schools. Snyder, ignoring the high school subjects 
taught in district schools, the mission schools, and the academies, 
says of Kentucky in 1909: “It is safe to say that the rural pupils 
have no high school facilities in the state.”7 The situation was not 
quite as bad as that, but it was not good. This was about the time 
that Kentucky made legal provision for the establishment of a high 
school in each county. 


RuRAL HIGH SCHOOLS AND STANDARDIZATION 


A group of Southerners concerned with the gravity of the situa- 
tion, not only in secondary schools but in elementary schools and 
colleges as well, organized the Southern Education Association in 
1890. Standardization efforts of this organization and the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools which followed,§ 
valuable as they were for their purposes, tended to take away from 
the rural sections such secondary education as they had, and to 
deprive local schools of the freedom to do some of the things their 
communities seemed to need. The “Carnegie unit” helped set 
the secondary school programs in patterns rather narrow and not 
always flexible enough to meet functional needs. This rigidity 
reacted first of all and most devastatingly on rural schools. College 
entrance requirements were set as the measure of a “first class” 
high school. No school could be fully accredited unless it offered 
acceptable work preparing its students for college entrance. For 
the small school this meant a narrow curriculum of prescribed sub- 
jects, since the entire time of the three or four teachers in such 
schools would be occupied in teaching the “college entrance re- 
quirments.” 

In the words of the staff of the Southern Association Study: 


An analysis of the development of public school programs in the South 
reveals two major, and apparently conflicting trends. In promoting legis- 


7 Edwin R. Snyder, op. cit., p. 122. ® See p. 36. 
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lation for the support of public schools and in efforts to secure local support 
for the high school, a curriculum based upon local needs was emphasized. On 
the other hand, professional organizations seem to have worked toward a 
“uniform high school program of studies.’’9 


Meanwhile, the Southern Education Association continued to 
hold annual meetings stressing the need for teaching secondary 
as well as elementary pupils things that would help meet the imme- 
diate social, economic, political and health demands of their com- 
munities. Agriculture and home economics were particularly 
stressed. Partly as a result of the encouragement given by these 
meetings, Georgia under the leadership of Governor Joseph M. 
Terrell took the initiative in 1906 in establishing an industrial 
and agricultural school in each of the congressional districts of 
the state. These schools bypassed the requirements of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, since they were 
preparing students for life rather than college entrance, and were 
not asking for accreditation, at least in their early days. Later, 
part of their work in agriculture and home economics was accepted 
and the rest of their work was “standardized,” somewhat to the dis- 
advantage of the students who were not going on to college. Arkan- 
sas provided much the same type of schools in 1909 after some three 
years of agitation. 

In Mississippi and North Carolina county agricultural schools 
(called “Farm Life Schools” in North Carolina) were made per- 
missive in 1908 and 1911 respectively. 

A third method of making agriculture and home economics 
available to rural students was that of state aid to rural high schools 
teaching these subjects. Virginia undertook such encouragement 
by an appropriation of $50,000 in 1906. This was doubled in 
1908. Maryland, Louisiana, and Texas: used the same method. 
In each of these states there was a decided increase in the number 
of rural high schools immediately following the granting of such 
subsidies. 

Even without state aid many public high schools undertook 
work in agriculture and home economics. The Farragut School 
in Tennessee is a well-known example of this practice. There were 
many others not so well publicized. 


Many of the private schools also were demonstrating the effec- 
tiveness of agriculture and home economics on the level of the 
secondary school. The mission schools, both for white and for 
Negro students, were especially active. 


® Preliminary Report of the oe Work, and Accomplishments of the Southern 
Association Study (1940), p. 
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The entire situation in regard to the teaching of agriculture 
and home economics in secondary schools was changed by the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, providing Federal aid for 
agricultural education, trade training, and home economics in 
schools below college grade. This settled the question as to whether 
there should be separate agricultural schools, or whether agriculture 
should be a part of the general educational program. The sepa- 
rate agricultural schools of Georgia, Alabama, and Arkansas either 
became high schools with agricultural and home economics depart- 
ments, or evolved into colleges. The question of credit for agri- 
culture in secondary schools was also settled. There were so many 
high school graduates presenting such credits that the colleges 
could no longer refuse to accept them. Some of the state uni- 
versities, too, were embarassed by the refusal of their own authori- 
ties to accept credits earned under instructors trained by the uni- 
versity itself. 

One interesting outgrowth of the Southern Education Associa- 
tion was the work of the professors of secondary education provided 
by the General Education Board. The realistic insight of these 
men, their contacts with local schools and their close association 
with universities and accrediting agencies did much to keep alive 
the idea that education could and should be both “useful and 
ornamental.” Consistently their influence was against the one- and 
two-teacher high school as being necessarily inadequate. This 
affected the rural high schools particularly; while it slowed the 
rate at which high school education of some sort became available 
to rural youth, it improved the quality of that education when it 
did become available. 

The influence of these men helped set the stage for two im- 
portant movements—the wider dependence on extra-class activities 
for important educational objectives, and the consolidation of 
schools. Both of these ideas existed from the earliest days of the 
high school, and even in the time of the academies, but their wide 
application was delayed. 

Extra- or co-curricular activities existed in the academies. The 
literary or debating societies were usually encouraged by the facul- 
ties. ‘The exuberance of the students found expression in many 
less approved forms. As the curriculum of the high schools be- 
came narrow and fixed in formal patterns, and some of the diverse 
offerings of the academies were crowded out, these desirable things 
began to find a special place in out-of-class activities. Art and 
music experiences were provided in this way. The adoption of the 
“Carnegie unit” after about 1906 tended further to restrict the 
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breadth of learning experiences actually available for individual 
students, even in schools where a number of different subjects were 
offered. The fifteen or sixteen units required for graduation just 
did not allow a wide variety of courses. Even the custodians of 
this sacred unit recognized the desirability of wider experiences for 
the pupils, so the high schools began to encourage school papers, 
annuals, dramatics, glee clubs, athletics, fairs, picnics, student self- 
government, and other activities. The students came to feel that 
they could get a pretty liberal education if classes did not interfere 
so much. 


THE CONSOLIDATION MOVEMENT 


The consolidation of schools to create a student body large 
enough to do more effective work and to give more adequate 
financial support also dates back to the days of the academies. 
In the early days of the high school the same thing occurred, but 
there were two elements involved—the bringing together of schools, 
or attendance units, and the bringing together of districts or ad- 
ministrative units. In order to bring two schools or attendance 
units together, the districts or administrative units had to make 
some kind of arrangement for the joint support of the resulting 
school. The actual combination of two or more districts into a 
single district constituted true consolidation. In many instances 
joint operation by two or more districts that maintained their 
separate entities was arranged, or new high schools were created. 
Since all these arrangements accomplished the effective purpose of 
larger rural high schools they all were called consolidation. In 
some states special high school districts were created that included 
the territory of more than one “common school” district. This also 
was frequently called consolidation. All such movements, the exact 
nature of which depended upon the constitutional provisions and 
laws of the séveral states, were encouraged by the secondary educa- 
tion professors, and in general by the state departments of edu- 
cation. 

The early consolidations frequently did not involve transporta- 
tion of the pupils. The consolidated schools were themselves small— 
often too small for effective work; but apparently they represented 
the best that could be managed at the time. These schools brought 
to many communities the first real opportunity they had ever had 
to secure secondary education for pupils whose parents were finan- 
cially unable to send them away to school. 

Noble gives the dates of the first laws for consolidation in the 
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Southern States as follows: North Carolina, 1885; Florida, 1889; 
Texas, 1893; Missouri, 1901; Louisiana, 1902; Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, 1903; Maryland, 1904; Kentucky and West Virginia, 1908; 
Alabama and Mississippi, 1910; Arkansas and Georgia, 1911.1° 
Actually, by various devices, considerable consolidation took place 
before these dates. In most of the states sentiment to secure the 
passage of school consolidation laws was created in part by the 
success of various types of consolidation that were actually in oper- 
ation. The campaigns that were conducted had the effect of se- 
curing wide publicity for such schools, and considerable effective 
use of the laws followed their passage in all the states. 

Following World War I a new factor became widely effective. 
This was motor transportation, made possible by the development 
of the automobile, and the good, or at least better, roads that fol- 
lowed rather than led the automobile. There had been transpor- 
tation of pupils before the war; in some instances motor transpor- 
tation. Laws providing for free transportation of pupils had ac- 
companied or followed the laws allowing consolidation. Much of 
the transportation of the early days, however, was horse drawn, and 
necessarily the distances were small. Good roads and good buses 
changed the entire picture. It was possible to transport pupils 
considerable distances, and that in turn made possible larger, and 
presumably more effective schools. The enthusiasm with which 
this possibility was welcomed in the South led to some excesses. 
There were instances where children were transported twenty-five 
miles or more, and spent three or four hours each day in going to 
and returning from school. 

Joined to the possibilities opened by transportation was the 
stimulus of the Smith-Hughes aid for work in agriculture and home 
economics. At last it was possible to provide secondary educa- 
tion for rural youth that was useful as well as ornamental. The 
number of rural high schools did not increase much, but the 
number of pupils per school did. There was a reconsolidation of 
previously consolidated schools into larger consolidation, which 
tended to reduce the number, and the smaller two- and three-year 
high schools were in fact fewer. New schools were made possible 
by transportation, however, and the enrollment of rural secondary 
school students increased tremendously, even during the years of 
the depression. 

It was during this period that most gains were made in the pro- 
vision of secondary education for Negro rural youth. In general 
the provision of high schools for Negroes had been almost wholly 

10M. ©. S. Noble, Jr., Pupil Transportation in the United States (1940), pp. 38-39. 
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lacking, and more Negroes lived in the country than in the towns. 
There was a special need for training facilities to prepare teachers 
for Negro elementary schools. In 1911, through cooperation of the 
local school authorities and the Slater Fund, four “County Train- 
ing Schools” for Negroes were established. The work was so suc- 
cessful that the General Education Board and the Rosenwald Fund 
also cooperated, and the number of these county training schools 
for Negroes increased to 142 by 1920. In that year the number 
of pupils in these schools was 2,247 and the state and county public 
tax funds spent for them was $648,415.11 Other high schools for 
Negroes in rural areas were established. In 1940 the percentage 
of Negro farm youth 16 and 17 years of age enrolled in high 
schools in the Southern states ranged from a low of 19.5 in Alabama 
to a high of 72.4 in Oklahoma, with a median of 46.5 falling be- 
tween 45.7 for South Carolina and 47.2 for Tennessee.12 Except 
in Alabama these percentages are not much below those for white 
farm youth; in Oklahoma they surpass those for whites. 

The organization of junior high schools in rural areas has not 
been so pronounced as in cities. This is true in spite of the fact 
that the junior high school has certain advantages for rural areas 
where the number of pupils available for the upper years of secon- 
dary school work is frequently small. 

During the decade from 1930 to 1940 the increase in the pro- 
portion of rural youth attending high school slowed down, and in 
some states there was an actual loss. This situation is shown by 
the accompanying table, compiled from data in the Sixteenth Cen- 
sus of the United States, Volume II, Population. 


PERCENTAGE OF WHITE FARM YOUTH, 16 AND 17 YEARS OF AGE, ENROLLED 
IN SCHOOL, 1930 AND 1940 




















1930 1940 Gain | Loss 
Alabama 54.1 56.8 2.7 
Avkamess........... 56.9 51.7 §.2 
Florida. . . — ‘ 62.1 57.5 4.6 
eer 48.2 52.5 4.3 
Louisiana..... ; - 49.4 55.4 6.0 ad 
Kentucky... . .| 47.6 32.2 =. 15.4 
Mississippi... . . 67.4 67.5 0.1 ; 
North Carolina. . - 60.0 55.0 cus 5.0 
Oklahoma...... Fe aag 57.4 64.2 6.8 ; 
South Carolina............ 53.6 57.1 3.5 me 
, Re 53.3 48.8 Sie 4.5 
Texas..... re Sara fs Garcia 55.4 59.9 4.5 





11 Leo M. Favrot, County Training Schools for Negroes in the South (1923). 
12 Data from the Sixteenth Census of the United States. Vol. II. Population. 
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In five of these Southern States there was a distinct decrease. 
This occurred before the upturn of industry due to war produc- 
tion, and before volunteering for the armed services was possible 
for those under 18 years of age. There are two probable causes: 
(1) In these five states there was considerable effort to decrease 
the number of small high schools, and this may have resulted in 
closing rather than consolidating these schools. This would leave 
the pupils formerly attending these small schools without reason- 
able access to high schools. (2) During the latter part of the 
decade the NYA residential centers and CCC camps were taking 
some of the farm youth who might otherwise have been in high 
schools. These federal agencies had superior drawing power for 
eligible youth, in part because they offered full support for stu- 
dents with some spending money and sometimes an allowance to 
send home; and in part because the program of these institutions 
was more “practical” than the high school courses, and made a 
more direct appeal to boys and girls who were not “book-minded.” 

The possibility of improving secondary school service to local 
communities is shown most clearly by the Southern Association 
Study undertaken by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in 1936. Thirty-three secondary schools were 
eventually selected for the study, and in the words of the Com- 
mission: 


In attacking this problem selected secondary schools and colleges will be 
encouraged to modify their present instructional programs in such a measure 
as will provide for desirable outcomes not now being achieved by our schools. 

In order to accomplish this purpose the selected schools should be left free 
to depart from traditional practices where such departure seems desirable.13 


The results of this study indicate that there are many ways out- 
side of traditional practices that can contribute to meeting the 
needs of adolescent youth. They also indicate that local schools, 
if left free to do so, can find these ways. Not all of the schools 
cooperating in the study were rural, but some of them were, and 
most of them served some rural youth. 


Two trends in rural secondary education have persisted: (1) 
Making some form of secondary education available for all rural 
youth; (2) making secondary education more useful. The rural 
high school has done better work in advancing these trends than 


any institution anywhere in the world or at any time in history. 
But much remains to be done. 


13 Op. ci., pp. 1-1lo. 





